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THE VENUS OF CANOVA. 


A whisper’d sound is on the breeze, 
A gentle murmur soft and low ; 
*Tis not the wind among the trees, 
*Tis not the sun-lit fountain’s flow ; 
Their well-known music hath been stirr’d 
By nature all this summer day, 
The soul hath felt, the earth hath heard 
Them singing on their joyous way. 


Tis not the happy ring-dove cooing, 
A note unchanged in sense and tone ; 
Nor hum of bee, while closely wooing 
The rose, to make its sweets his own. 
The pleasant voice of bird and bee 
Have sweetly mingled all day long, 
A most familiar melody— 
In love and labour, cheer'd by song! 


All day hath nature’s gentle voice 

Been link'd with song, above, around ; 
Bidding all things with her rejoice, 

Yet hush'd till now this one dear sound. 
Now list! the whisper comes more near ; 

And, as she hears her own sweet boy, 
The goddess-woman starts with fear, 

If fear can be twin-born with joy! 


EXPERIENCE. 
BY MISS LANDON, 
My very heart is filled with tears! I seem 
As I were struggling under some dark dream, 
Which roughly bore me down life’s troubled stream. 


The past weighs heavily upon my soul, 
A tyrant mastering me with stern control ; 
The present has no rest—the future has no goal. 


For what can be again but what has been? 
Soon the young leaf forgets its early green, 
And shadows with our sunshine intervene. 


Quenched is the spirit’s morning wing of fire ; 
We calculate where once we could aspire, 
And the high hope sets in some low desire. 


Experience has rude lessons, and we grow 
Like what we have been taught too late to know, 
And yet we hate ourselves fur being so. 


Our early friends, where are they ’—rather, where 
The fond belief that actual friends there were,— 
Not cold and false as all must find they are ? 


We love—may have been loved—but ah! how faint 
The love that withers of its earthly taint, 
To what our first sweet visions used to paint ! 

How have we been deceived, forgotten, flung 
Back on our trusting selves—the heart's core wrung 
By some fond faith to which we weakly clung. 


Alas! our kindest feelings are the root 
Of all experierce’s most bitter fruit ; 
They waste the life whose charm they constitute. 


At length they harden, and we feel no more 
All that was felt so bitterly before, 
But with the softness is the sweetness o'er. 


Of things we once enjoyed how few remain! 
Youth’s flowers are flung behind us, and in vain 
We would stoop down to gather them again. 


Why do we think of this ’—bind the red wreath— 


Float down time’s waters to the viol’s breath, 

Wot not what those cold billows hide beneath. 
We cannot do this :—from the sparkling brink 

Drops the glad rose, and the bright waters shrink : 

While in the midst of mirth we pause to think ;— 





And if we think—we sadden :—thought and grief 
Are vowed companions; while we turn the leaf, 
t darkens—for the brilliant is the brief. 


~— 


Ab! then, farewell ye lovely things that brought 
Your own Elysium hither !—overwrought 
The spirit wearies with the weight of thought. 
Our better nature pineth—let it be! 
Thou human soul—earth is no home for thee; 
Thy starry rest is in eternity! 
—>—_ 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S BEN BRACE. 
Ben Brace, the last of Nelson's Agamemnons. 
Avthor of * The life of a Sailor,” &c. 


By Captain Cuamier, R.N. 
3 vols. Bentley, London. 
British seamen have always fought with enthusiasm, and enthusiasm they 


have always inspired, whenever they have been either written or talked about by | 


any thing with a heart better than a split block, or a condemned dead eye 
Much of this high feeling is indigenous and inberent in the British animal, it 


runs in his blood, he 1s pugnacious for the mere pleasure of fighting, and 
generally victorious from the mere zest with which he sets about thrashing his 
enemies, Now all this is very well, but were it not for other considerations, 


would be prone to degenerate into brutality 


be converted into the savage 


and ferocity, and the warrior would 
It cannot be expected, nor is it, perhaps, desira 
ble, that the rejinements of education should po he subordinate class of 
seamen to Which we allu 








le, nor have they, as yet, very extensively had that ef- 


fect. But other, and very powerful causes have been in operation, which have 
elevated the mere instinct of courage to the noble timent of heroism, and 
taught the British sailor that respect for himse/f, his hardships, and his privations, 
that have brought all the noble virtues in their train, among which the beaming 
forehead of Mercy has ever slione conspicuously 2 

This elevation of character, this feeline of s1 periority. that exists in spite 
of his ignorance, and in the midst of his isolation from the rest of his specic 
so characteristic of the British seaman, we hope we may still say of the pre sent 
day, atises almost wholly from two causes: th first, the exa ny e and thei 
fluence of his officers, the second, the inspiriting and elevating stimulus of 


nautical literature. 


With the first cause, on reviewing this work, we have nothing further to do. 
than to say that this stimulus has, In a degree, extended aft from the forecastie. 
and the same song that has cheered the « iptain of the fe recastle, has not wl olly 
been ineffective upon the feelings of the captain himself 


| being the best. 


| Mere nautical literature was ata very low ebb until the time of Smollett ; 
| that vivacious, witty, and very graphic author, was the first who turned the 

public attention to the physical singularities, and moral idiosyncrasies of the 
| sturdy British tar. But he only described, he sought neither to elevate or im- 
| prove. He pourtrayed with the fidelity of a Moreland ; and filth, consequently, 
| too often made up the greatest part of the picture. Had it not been for his 
| sterling humour, the rautical parts of his writings would have been intolerable. 
| After this, for the Ic pse of nearly fifty years, Jack was permitted to play the 
| fool, fight and conquer, without attracting any notice to his mere personal and 
| distinctive character. He certainly had improved a little—and but a very little, 
| and that improvement arose merely from the reflex of his superior officers. 
Even the stirring times and the menacing events of the Parker mutiny, drew 

little attention to the mass, beyond securing to them a somewhat more liberal 
allowance, and a greater protection from the caprices of tyranny. 

Classes of men, like nations, must have their peculiar literature before they 
can be justly described, either as flourishing or much better than semi-barbarous. 
As yet, no generous writer had started fearlessly from the ranks of literary 
routine, either to direct or do justice to the energies of the British sailor, whd 
consequently, was generally regarded by his brethren of the sod as litule better than 
a courageous brute at sea, and a blustering fool on shore. 

Dibdin wrote, and at once a haloof light danced upon the sailor's brow. Tie 
song spoke to his heart, humanized and ennobled it. He now knew the value 
of his own bravery, and consequently, honoured the bravery of his enemy. He 
affixed immediately a higher notion to the word duty; and his duty hencefor- 
ward became his pride and his pleasure. These songs gave him principle and 
taught him patriotism. ‘They braced his heart in danger and softened it in re- 
pose. ‘They did more, they converted passion into sentiment, and planted in his 
besom self-veneration. 

From that time Jack was somebody, and not only somebody, but somebody of 
consequence also. But still, something also was wanting, the more properly to 
elucidate his character, and make the world acquainted with his sterling 
qualities in the detail, and thus individually improve upon the opinion that the 
public began to have of him generally fromthe songs of Dibdin. As yet, to the 
world at large, he was nothing but an abstract idea, though a nobleone. Dibdin 
not being a sailor himself, could not supply the deficiency. All was vagueness 
and uncertainty, till Captain flashed forth upon the Orlop deck, the light of 
literature, and the mutiny at the Nore became a classical! event. 

The nautico-lyrical poet had prepared the way—the novelist stepped forward, 
sad the navy was provided with a literature that is peculiarly its own, and 
so excellent, that it may successfully compete with that of “ camp, or court, or 
grove.”’ 

We, of all persons, cannot be expected to enumerate the able novel writers 
that have done honour to themselves, and improved the condition, and advanced 
the estimation of all these connected with their service—the list is ample and 
brilliant ; for each class of officers has found its chronicler, and the work now 
before us, has undertaken to describe the noble-mindedness and the high moral 
superiority of the man-of-war’s foremast man. 

The character of ‘Ben Brace” is genuine, he is the glorious type of a 
glorious class; certainly not the beau ideal, but actually the beau real of a 
thoroughly British seaman. ‘* The last of the Agamemnons!” how sonorous, 
how Homeric is the title; and howtrue! Ben Brace tells his own tale, in 
propria persona—and how beautifully he tells it! His idiom is critically classical 
—not a flaw to be found in his main-deck dialect. It is racy with the flavour 
of the grog tub, and redolent of tar and oakum. His metaphors, they fly out as 
freely as the pennant in the breeze, his reasonings are as close as yardarm and 
yardarm, and as consecutive as the marines and afterguard tailing on the main 
braces, and his conclusions it:variably chock-a-block. ‘The land lubbers don't 
perhaps, understand this. How should they, poor fellows, they’ve never had 
any education—a man must go to sea to learn something. 

Well, Chamier has hooked Ben Brace on to Lord Nelson—frorn the first trip 
of the latter to the death that ratified his immortality on board the Victory, at 
the battle of Trafalgar. We have, therefore, a complete biography of our 





all Bens. But the reader will never understand its excellence, until we give 
him a specimen of it. Where shall we choose! It is a matter of in- 
difference, for should we be so unadvised as to point out this or that par- 
ticular part as the best, we have only to turn over another leaf, and find a still 
better. 

But, before we extract, we must premise that, though Nelson’s life is the main 
streain of the story, there are several excellent episodes—Ben's own affairs 
He has just returned to his old father and mother, in their 
! cottage in Cawsand Bay, he has the rhino in his pouch, and the attorney’s clerk 
is rather importunate for the old gentleman's rent—the clerk looks warlike. 





| Now, Ben, go on 


{| *What!’ says I, 
| port to battle the watch with him ! 
' 





i 


| lights : 


‘have you cleared for «ction, and come into the enemy’s 
I'm for you, my hero’—and I seized him 
by the throat. The little quill-driver fixed his hands upon my shirt-sleeves ; 
‘ Here's assault your battery for you,’ says I; and I gave his nose 
He came at me, after this, twirling his hands as if he was spinning 


and battery. 
a broadside 
rope-yarns ; but | touched him up on his figure-head, and soon darkened his top- 
for, do you see, [ was young and stout, and he might as well have knocked 


| his fists against a stone wall as against my head—for my skull had grown thick 


| like a black fellow’s 


Well, it all finishes by my rolling him in a dirty puddle, 


greatest naval hero, in the very complete and graphic phraseology of this best of | 


his face was as red as a Jobster, and he blustered out something about assault | 


| I never saw soch a scene. 
| she never spoke or cried ; she was dried up by grief: and there was her father, 





| *Have you got a receipt?’ said I. 

} 4No,’ said he. 

} 4¢#Then you may trudge back and get it, old Shiver-the-mainsail.’ 

| ** Where's the money?’ said he. 

| *¢* Here,’ said I, ‘and more besides.’ 

} *] il have you up before the magistrate,’ said the clerk, ‘ for the assault upon 
| me last night.’ 

“*You be d—d!’ said I. 

“Upon which the attorney whispered to his clerk, who ran away home, whilst 
the old one blockaded the port. He soon returned with the receipt. 

“«* There’s your money, my boy,’ said I; ‘and I don’t want any receipt for the 
attack you made upon me last night, and tore my shirt; I see you show that 
as plain as the nose on your face. So, brush, old Sweepings and Tape-strings. 
Nothing personal, you know—but curse me if ever I saw such an ill-begotton 
bandy-legged beggar, with eyes hike two burnt holes in a blanket, and mouth like 
a sick cod-fish.’ So away he went.” 

Here is something of the manner, and something of the matter, of Ben 
Brace. However, as we have begun upon Brace’s own life, instead of hie 
master's, Nelson, for he was his steward on shore, as well as being his coxswain 
on board, we will veer and haul upon it a little longer. Brace has a sister, a 
sweet little girl, who has been seduced by one Tackle, a clever, brave, over- 
bearing blackguard smuggler. In his second vieit to his parents he meets, with- 
out knowing her, this sister, and travels with her and her sickly, delicate infant, 
in the same waggon. She has been deserted, and her intention is now to leave 
her child with her parents without making herself known, and then to commit 
suicide. Ben relieves her, of course As yet, they knew not each other. 
Jane has placed her childin a basket; Ben stumbles over it at the threshold of 
her father’s cottage—it is taken in—and a letter discovers the name of the poor 
child. Ben rushes out to find the mother ; having, with great difficulty, prevailed 
upon his parents to receive and bless her. He sees something, that, at first, he 
supposed to bea ghost! 

“*T gave a start back, and I felt a cold shiver run through me, as if I had 
touched adead one; then came again the same low, dismal moaning, and I got 
as mech a coward as the two captains in Benbow’s action. ‘ Why,’ says to 
myself, ‘Ben Brace, are you afraid, and Nelson's coxswain 1—not a bit of it ;” 
so I tried again. I went steadily along the house saying my prayers, when I 
distinguished a woman seated like under the lee of the stone, in order to shelter 
herself from the inclemency of the weather. 

*** Hulloa, messmate !’ said I, ‘ you have got a bad berth of it here: why, you 
will be biown to pieces before morning.’ 

“+ Leave me,’ said the woman,—‘ leave me to die! I have lost my child for 
ever; it has been taken from me; and I bave waited here watching the door 
which encloses my infant, but it is closed against me.’ 

‘*T recollected the voice in a moment: it was that of the poor forlorn creature 
who had come down with me in the waggon, and whom I now knew to be my 
| own sister. My heart swelled, and my voice was almost stifled ; I was just 

able, however, to stammer out, ‘ Jane, Jane, come to a brother’s arms!’ 

“+ Ts it you, Ben '—now I die happy! You'll be a father to it—won’t you, 
Ben?’ and she jumped upon her feet and threw her arms round my neck. 
* Now—now protnise me not te let it starve, and I will go and die elsewhere.— 
Oh! my heart! my beart! I feel it breaking whenever I think I am to quit 
this place and leave it there: but I'll stay until daylight; I have been at the 
window twice, but J did not hear it cry; but the wind shook the small shutter, 
and may be it drowned its noise.’ 

‘*] kissed Jane, and she gave me back 2 hundred. She hung round my neck, 
and she cried like a baby; it was some time before I took her by the hand, and 
told her that father and mother had forgiven her, and that the door would be 
opened to her, and that she must come with me. 

** Never, Ben—never could I look,’ she said, ‘ upon father and mother again f 
they will curse me, and I shall gomad. No, as yet I do not know if they have 
cursed me—and that is some happiness. Oh! my child! my child!’ 

«+ * Your mother has taken the child,’ said I, ‘ and I have been to the ferry to 
search for you.’ 

“«Then it was you that kicked the basket! Oh! how my heart failed me 
when I saw my child kicked in the dirt, and did not dare to rescue it.’ 

«+ Come along, Jane,’ said I; and I dragged ber to the threshold : ‘ come, 
Jane, and be a daughter to the old ones ;’ and I rapped at the door. I felt her 
tremble, and she sank down at my feet. My father opened the door: he could 
not bring alight, for the wind was boisterous. 

*** Here she is, father,’ said I. 

*** Where!’ said he. 

*** Here at iny feet. 

«The old man rushed toward his child; he seized ber by the arm. ‘ Jane, 
Jane! do [ live to see you again; to bless you, my lost one—to comfort you ! 
Here’s your child asleep, and here’s your mother; come, cheer up !’ 

** My-mother looked at her daughter as she lay on the floor, for we had lifted 
J got the big arm-chair; but I saw Jane shudder at the sight of it, and 
I went to my mother and I touched her 








| her in. 
she hung her head down to the ground. 
|arm: ‘Mether,’ said I, ‘ your promise.’ 
‘‘ But she looked at her daughter in a strange unforgiving manner. By de~ 
| grees | coaxed her nearer and nearer ; and no sooner did I place Jane’s hand in 
| hers, and she felt the touch, than she burst out a-crying and blessed her child. 
There was Jane dripping wet lying along the floor ; 


| fisherman, whose life had been one struggle against the storms of 


and giving hima salute, which was more honoured in the breach than in the | the rough old fist 


observance, as I learnt by heart 
*©*] hope, sir,’ says 1, ‘the: 


ruoimed us!’ 


**Oh! Ben, Ben, you have said my nother; ‘to-morrow we 
shall certainly be turned ou 
at once, or he'll have you for striking bira: he'll take the law of you.’ | 
“*T tell you what it is,’ says I, * ll set up my damaged shirt here against his | 
nose, and I think I’ve the best of it.’ | 
said the old fisherman. ‘ To find Benat sucha moment 
1! Now the attorney may go to J 


**+Nover mind, dame,’ 
3 worth all the money in the wori 
ild dance a horn; ipe and kick uo Bot 

“Night came on, and a precious night it was Mother was for giving me | 
their bed, and father talked of pricking for the softest plank; but J said, *‘ No, | 
I’in the youngest, and the best to caulk the seain;’ so 1 took up my station in | 
the old chair. Though [ have stood by Nelson's side when the proudest victory 
ever gained was won, vet I never felt as I did at that moment. I thought some- 
how I could fly: I felt so light, so happy. Well, the old pair blessed me,—1| 
that had left the m. and had occasioned such distress to them, and who, had I re- 





co s a-dying 








mained, might perhaps have saved Jane @ 30 I father snapped his fingers, 
und savs he, * A dogefish's eye for that snub-nosed a torney’s clerk! we'll manage 
somehow.’ And they went to bed 

“IT slept likea top, vas making ur vay of my nap, when J heard | 
4 row at the door. and I saw the little shark, the clers’s master, wiih his precious 
issistant, who was marked witha palr oi beau black eyes, and his nos¢ 





big asa cecoa-nut. 


“+ Hullua! sh pmate,’ said I ‘you m have run stem on to the chimney- 
sweep, and taken some of his soot to paint your figure-head.” 

“* Here is the account of rent « fur this | e,’ said he to my father: ‘ do} 
you intend to pay it!’ 

“How much is it, old Snuff and Twopenny "’ said I 

‘** Four pounds, Mr. Impudence,’ said he. ‘ 


iothing personal—but you are a d—d back- | 
biting, dirty, dishonest scoundrel, and tanch better in the mud than in an honest | 
| man’s house.’ So saying, I shut t' e Joor, and came to an anchor. 


t, and all ovr furniture sold. You had better be off | about like one of the figures we see in Punch’s box. 


| endeavour to ratse than to tramole on he 


| heaven. now beaten, fairly beaten by a woman's silent sorrow. My mother had 
' 


raised Jane's head and placed it on her knees ; whilst I stood behind my father, 
endeavouring to shame my tears. 

** Well, we got all hands to bed; and the next morning I arose with the con- 
science of a man who has done a good act: | was as light as a cork, and skipped 
Before we piped to break- 
fast, I was on my road to Susan’s, which was about a hundred yards from our 
house. She was up, and received me very kindly: she saw I was in high 
spirits, and asked me the reason. , 

+++ Jane's come back, Susan,’ said J. ‘Why, what do you look so con- 
temptuous about! She is forgiven; and you'll come, I know, and see her, and 
be her triend, as you used to be.’ 

“*No, no, Mr Brace,” she answered; ‘that I can never do. Think what 
the world would say if I was the friend of a bad woman! I should be thought 
no better than she was. No, it must not be, and I cannot consent to have a 
sister-in-law whose conduct has been so reprehensible.’ 

«¢ That’s a long word, Susan,’ said [, * and perhaps iv’sa good one ; but it 
sounds like as much as tosay, you never wil! shake hands with my sister again : 

her friend now that she most requires it.” 

* * Certainly, Mr. Brace,’ said she ; ‘that is what I mean.’ 

* Then you never shall say that you are Mrs. Brace; an | the sooner you 
ungenerous conduct. I tell 
e | came 1 over her,) ‘ your heart 
t place, or you would feel for one of yourown sex, and rather 
-—So, good-b’ye to you! we part com- 
iny from thia moment: id hercafter, when the attorney has cheated you out 


that you won't be 


are Mrs. ‘l'apes, the 
you what it is, Miss Susan,’ (von s« 


sooner you may repent of tins 


the captar 


is no n ine rig 


| of your person and your property, you will think of the sailor—the coxswain of 


her a proper bow, lifting up my left leg to 
keep the balance even as I bobbed my head and right hand: * Good-b’ye to you, 
the satisfaction which I feel at this moment; 


Phen I took off my hat, and m 





‘ 


I uope you may ree. 
for although I leave the girl I have loved ever since I was the height of a iire- 


ss Susan 





es 


cere Oat 
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shovel, yet I know that I have done what is right.’ I just took a last look, and 
I saw her lift her apron to her eyes, then run into her house. 


| stero-way and was backing a small distance off. I can’t write what I did feel—it 
was uncommon to me. I felt as if I could have hugged her and kissed her ; and yet 


Sf 4 ; : ion ;—I thought my 
my gr foul of the attorney, ‘there’s a clear | somehow I feit as if the thought was a kind of presumption ; odie 
dace ae op ae a tea: but use her well, for she is @ nice | heart bade me go forward like a man and an uncle, <ad then I thought discip- 


m : ; so, tip us your flipper, and good luck to you ‘line kept hauling me back ; , 
eraft after all, and we part friends ; 0, tip Us J Pps and duty; but when the heart’s in the right place, affection will carry the day, 


both !’” 

We have staid so long on the Nile* that we have no time to dwell on the more | 
glorious and fatal victory of ‘Trafalgar, which is told, if possible, in a still — 
powerful manner. But Brace has not all the burden of narration upon himse ’ 
He has a queer devil-mnay-care sort of fellow, occasionally his skipmate an 
messmate, who now and then spins out a very funny yaro of his own: this 
facetious companion rejoices and makes every one else rejoice in the euphonious 
title of Tom Toprail. Tom’s marriage at Portsmouth is, perhaps, the most | 
humourous, certainly the most ludicrous part of the novel. The general reader 
may, perhaps, think it overcharged : we can assure him that it is by no means 
so. Seamen of ardent temperaments, after a long confinement on board a man- 
of-war, when they first put their feet on shore, really become jovially insane, 
and are actuated by none of the impulses common to their less exalted fellow 
creatures. It is not pride that impels them to these ludicrous displays of riding © 
outside coaches, with streamers flying and fiddlers scraping. They know, at 
the time, that it is abominably foolish, but we are inclined to thivk that they | 
are moved to these absurdities more by a spirit of mad daring than by any other 
impulse. Whatever may be the cause, the facts are ridiculous enough, and are 
intolerably more disgusting in their actual perpetration ; in Chamier’s descrip- | 
tion they are not only farcical but grotesquely humourous, without ever depart- | 
ing from the actual fact. As these displays, gradually becoming more unfre- | 
quent, will, through the improvement of the seaman's morale, soon altogether 
cease and be matter only of history, it is consolatory to have the remembrance | 
of them perpetuated by an historian so able as is Captain Chamier. 

But to return to Brace. At the battle of Trafalgar he gets lopped of an arm, | 
and at the same time that be loses his master, his admiral, and his frend, he , 
loses also an eye. But here we must notice a discrepancy that we cannot | 
exactly explain. If Homer nodded, surely the “last of the Agamemnons és 
may be allowed to take a nap. In the second volume, Ben tells us very shortly, 
that being a cripple in June, 1806, he went down to Gosport and married Susan, 
she then being, with some children, the widow of the lawyer Tapes. Well, 
being a married man, he then tries back, and after much yarning, spins us out, 
most excellently, the battle of Trafalgar, which battle crippled him Well, in 
the third volume, coming up with the body of Nelson, and performing 4 pro- 
minent part at the funeral ceremonies, according to his late lordship’s request, 
he repairs immediately to Merton, communicates with Lady Hamilton, and then 
goes down, not to Gosport, but to Rochester, to see his wife, and had the satis- 
faction of finding a warm heart and a warm cottage ready to receive him. We 
hope that this is all right, for the sake of Ben's veracity, for we should almost 
break our hearts if we found him tripping. But we really cannot find, as he 
never left the body of his old friend until it was interred, how he could have 
possibly got married to Susan after he became crippled, for in another page, he | 
says explicitly thus, ** My duty drove me to him who had ever been my friend ; 
and when my heart beat right again, I resolved to obey his last command, and 
go to Merton. As yet I had not seen my wife, for she was living near Rochester, 
on fifty pounds a year,” &c. The mistake that Ben makes about the seals on | 
Tackle’s secret papers is still more egregious, but as the acute lawyers and 
counsel did not find it out in the memorable trial of Brace versus Hawk, we 
shall also let it slip by in silence. 

Had we not mentioned these trivial errors, so beautifully do we think that | 
Captain Chamier has done his work, and so candidly do we express our opinion | 
of its excellence, that our notice would have appeared fulsome in its en- 
comiums. Enough of this. The fifty pounds a year permitted to Ben's wife 
as long as the sea!s of Tackle’s secret remained unbroken, are found to be in 
sufficient to sepport the wife and family decently, so Brace becomes, and glories | 
in the metamorphosis, a Greenwich pensioner. All this part of his life is rich 
and genuinely natural. We like the old sailor better as a pensioner than in any 
other capacity. The tale now begins to wind up rapidly; his few old shipmates 
die off—old ‘Tom the last. His sister’s daughter, by Tackle, of whom he has 
a long while Jost sight, and who was a protegée of Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, has, in the interim, married a post captain, a lord, and a young lord of 
the Admiralty to boot. The meeting between the uncle and niece is too good | 
to be omitted. 

“Well, I got thinking of one thing and another, when I was started by the | 
noise of a carriage which drew up alongside the gates, whilst two chaps in cock- | 
ed bats and long canes, who had been standing abaft, jumped down, cpened the | 
cabin door, and out comes the captain and his wife. Up I got directly, and 
steered tuwards the gate; for I thought I had never seen so fine a concern. 
withsuch acrew. The gentlernan was a man abeut five-and-forty, togged off 
to the nines; and he gives his arm to his lady, and makes sail mght towards me, | 
steering for the governor's house. Well, | did as we always did—saluted a | 
stranger when he came into port; so, as they went by, I took off my hat and | 
scraped my leg. The lady was looking the other way at a gingerbread barge | 
belonging to the Lord Mayor, which was bringing down a batch of hungry fel- 
lows to eat small fish ; but the gentleman took off his hat, and said to bis lady, 
for I heard him, *‘ My dear, you did not see that gallant old fellow who welcomed 
you to Greenwich.’ | 

** She gave a hasty cast of hereye, and they went on. ‘ Well,’ thought J, 
now we have exchanged salutes, I'll just ask the admiral’s name; so I steered 
up to the gates and hailed the servants.—althongh, to be sure, they looked more | 
like Austrian generals than English footmen. | 

‘What cheer, lads!’ said 1; upon which all these land-lubbers began | 
to grin. ‘ Cheer!’ said one ; ‘ who cheered! I should think, old boy, you | 
didn’t give a cheer when the Frenchmen whipped off your arm, or bunged up | 
your eye!’ 

‘‘* Then you're just on the wrong tack,’ said 1; ‘ for it was at Trafalgar, 
and I did not value my arm, no, not a shilling, when I thought of the victory.’ | 

“*Ah!’ said one of them, * that happened before we were born, old boy, and | 
we are not going to believe all you choose to tell us about that.’—* What a rum | 
coat the old fellow has got on!’ said another. ‘ And twig his cocked hat.’— | 
* Why,’ said the coachman, ‘I wonder he walks about, when the pigs might | 
mistake his legs for cabbage-stalks !’ Upon which they all set up a laugh ; and | 
one feilow takes his white gloves off and claps them in his pocket, while the | 
other asked who had the honour of making my clothes. 

“**T sav, my lads,’ said I, for there was a crowd of pensioners and idlers 
gathered about, *is that the way you answer a civil question? I thought you 
servants were taught better manners.’ 

** Servants !’ they all exclaimed; ‘ mind your own business, old boy, and | 
don’t talk about what you don’t understand.’ 

“** What!’ said I, ‘are you ashamed of your rigging—are you ashamed of 
your master’s clothes? Now look here,’ says J, as 1 showed the Greenwich 
mustering suit: ‘these clothes are the reward of honest service for my country. 
I have fought for it—bled for it—whilst you powder-monkeys have only cleaned 
your master’s shoes, or carried away the plate on which he fed,—What, strike 
me!’ said J, for one of the fellows raised his stick; ‘strike Brace if you dare, 


| 


and we'll haul you through every pond in the place, and wash the flour off your | 


head under the pump. Don’t commence action,’ said | to half a hundred of my 
messmates : ‘but only let them fire the first shot, and we'll soon see if we, old 


aa we are, can’t tackle them to their hearts’ content. I only asked a civil ques- 


tion—I wanted to know to whom the carriage belonged, and I was then going to | }'S Own person, and reviled it in all othr rs 
take them over and give them something to drink the king’s health, when they | 


began to jeer an uld ian of seventy-five with only one arm. But what can you 


expect from chaps who are ashamed of their own colours and their master’s | 


livery?’ 
** These flamingoes began to think it was no good battling the watch with us; 


so they all three got upon the forecastle of the coach, and they steered away | 


| ‘ Here's after them!’ said about a dozen of the old ones ; | 
* and we'll get them into a line for their impudence !" and I was left alune by | 


But as for the line business, that way a failure ; for the servants, not | 


for a public-house. 


the gate. 


liking to get amongst the old boys, remained on the coach-box. and drank their | 
beer aloft, and shortly returned. I was backing and filling about the place—for 
the weather was warm, and I felt better by being in the air—when | saw the 
servants come down by the run from the box, cla 
square, and handle their sticks like the drum-major of a regiment. I turned 
round, and I saw the lady and gentleman coming towards the carriage. accom- 
panied by Sir William. I heard him say, ‘I dare say your lordship will find 
him at his wife’s cottage, for he generally goes there about this hour. Poor old 
fellow! he was rather ill last night, and he is getting very aged for a sailor.’ 
(‘ Well,’ thinks I, * what can the doctor mean by a great age fora sailor!’ but 
I heard his reason.) * When they first enter the navy,’ the doctor said, * they 
are habituated to much ardent spirits, and the continued use of them is more 
pernicious than all the fatigues they undergo. Oh, here is Brace!’ he said. 1 
took off my hat, and made a bow. ‘This is Lord Nelson's old follower, for 
whom your ladyship inquired.’ 

** She locked at me—I knew her, for the mole in her forehead was as plain as 
the seal on a letter. I did not do what my heart prompted me to do—run and 
kixs her, and welcome her who had come to me at the very moment when I was 
most beset with difficulty ; for I thought it would be wrong for me, an old sailor 
in the Greenwich uniform, to take hold of a lady covered up with silks and with 
a bonnet over her jib large enough for acoal-scuttle! Well, I was fairly aback ; 
and it was of no use turning the hands up to brace about, although I had got 


p their scrapers all right and 





* We had extracted Ben’ N 
w ; magphenniutaie ns version of the battle of . J hic ic Pe » 
rds forced to expunge for at ef be ; of the ile, which we were afie: 


' you happy—I don't care how soon I die. 


| have not been complied with. 


| nicalities of the noble sailor, but our alarm was soon dissipated 


it was a regular squabble between affection 


without neglecting one’s duty. The servants were luoking—the coachman had 


| placed himself as upright as a pump-bolt—Sir William had just called me—his 
| lordship was eyeing me; when what dves Jane do, but she drops her rain-pre- 


venter,—and she gets headway upon her, runs me right aboard, claps her arms 
round my neck, falls to a-kissing me, and bursting out a-crying, said, Uncle 
Ben, uncle Ben! let this prove that I have not forgotten you : 2 

** +» My eyes and limbs !’ said old Lanyard, as he ey away, ‘that is a queer 
go, surely; there’s old Brace a-kissing the lord’s wife " . 

‘*T am thinking that I should have been done outright if I had not been 
afraid to touch her: my stick fell out of my hand, and somehow my arm got 
round her waist, and says I, * Blessings on you, Jane! you bave hove in sight 
when the enemy were hke to capture me ; and now that I see you—ay, and see 
Lord love yon, Jane, and bless you! 
I always knew your heart was a good one—I knew that you would come and see 
me.’ 

«+ Give me your hand, my fine old fellow,’ says his lordship; ‘ Jane bas often 
told me of your kindness to her, and the manner in which you behaved to her 
during one very trying hour of her father's é 

 « Belay all that, your lordship,’ said J, interrupting him; ‘not a word about 
it: I’m at this moment in great distress about that affair, and if Jane—I beg 
your honour’s pardon, but I can’t help calling her Jane—will just let your honour 
unlay the strands of this difficulty, you will make me and Susan happy for 
ever.’ 

+ Oh!’ said Jane, ‘I insist upon going directly to Susan : ] have never seen 
her since I was a little child, and I remember her pretty face.’ 

*«Tt’s better you did not, Jane,’ said 1; ‘ for you never will make out her fea- 
tures—she’s grown old.’ ; 

+ No, no,’ said his lordship; ‘get into the carriage, Brace, and we'll drive to 
the cottage. Come, Jane, let me hand you in first.’ And he walked off with 
his wife. I 

** Well, it was a fine sight to see those footmen who had jeered me, standing 
at attention, one fellow holding the door open, and the other standing like a 
marine at muster, whilst I, the old sailor, was handed into the carriage by a lord. 
I felt as though I had always done my duty in this life, and therefore 1 was not 
ashamed to look any man in the face.” ' 

We must make no more extracts from this very excellent story, but pass it rapidly 
in review to its conclusion. ‘The dilemma into which this most renowned of Bens 
had fallen, was precisely this :—Old Tapes, of whom we have before made dis- 
honourable mention, notwithstanding bis wealth, and-bis most decided wish to 
the contrary, found himself very likely todie. On his death-bed be leaves all 
his wealth to Mistress Benjamin Brace, his sister-in-law, on the proviso that 
the document containing his secret and Tackle’s had not been opened ; which 
opening is to be ascertained or preserved by the sealing-wax being, or not being, 
unbroken. The document, in the presence of the executors, is to be burned un- 
read, and then the fortune to go to Brace’s wife. Brace gets into an omnibus 
to go up to town with this momentous seal, of course, unbroken, but in the 
omnibus, as the driver, after the manner of the most approved of the drivers of 
omnibi, waits his full couple of hours uutil bis long trough is full, Ben, to wile 
away the time, breaks the first envelope, which was bis own, with his own seal 
sealed, but unfortunately sealed immediately over the seal of the Tapeserian 
document. So, in removing the one the other is broken adrift, and thus, to all 
intents and purposes, broken, and so almost is Ben’s heart, not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of his wife and children. He meets the executor, with a small 
squad of lawyers, one of whom is the heir, providing the conditions of the will 
Ben knowing of the mishap, is wary, and will 
not produce the documeut, though with all the uprightness of the British 
sailor, he confesses, that he believes that the seal is broken and that the 
letter is open. Upon this Lawyer Hawk chanteth his *O be joyful,” and 
beginneth to administer the wealth to himself, and Ben returns disconsolate to 
Greenwich Hospital, and buries the papers, tied up in his silk handkerchief, at 
the bottom of his chest. 

His new friend, the young lord, and the husband of Biace’s niece Jane, is 
determined to bring the matter into court, and the issve is tried in the Common 
Pleas. All this is exquisitely written. The impudent warping of the truth and 
the insulting of witnesses, so much the present practice in our courts of law, 
are admirably described. When will this naisance be abated? However, the 
document is, after much ingenious pleading to and fro, at last handed up to the 
judge : it is examined, and the broken seal appears, after all, only to be one 
affixed to a supernumerary envelope, the two seals of the real and substantive 
document being still untouched; consequently, the fortune remains with the 
Brace family, and the story concludes 

From this brief outline and these cursory extracts, the reader may form a 
tolerable judginent of the matenals, and of the excellent manner in which they 
have been employed, that constitute this admirable naval novel. It will be dear 
toevery man before the mast. The messes of his Majesty’s ships will, we are 
sure, club up to buy each one a copy of it. The foremast man will now see 
that heroism is not altogether coufined to the quarter-deck. To him, these 
pages will be a cheering contemplation ; and we doubt not that they will make 
many a bad man good, many a good one better. 

Asa work of literature, we pronounce it is deserving high praise. It is con- 
sistent throughout, and in that consistency is to be found the brightest features 
of its excellence. The language is germane to the matter; and the reader 
will find that, though it never rises in refinement of expression beyond what 
might be expected from a man in wide trowsers and a straw hat, it is sufficient 
for the deepest pathos, the most exalted sentiment, and the broadest humour. 
Is not this the exact praise that is given to the pastorals of the ancient poets? 
W by is it not, therefore, amply due to the author of Ben Brace? When we 
first opened the book we began to fear that we should weary of the eternal tech- 
At the termi- 
nation of the third volume we wished for three more in the identical and forci- 
ble palaver of honest-hearted Ben Brace. 

Captain Chamier, making Ben his mnouth-piece, has touched upon delicate 
points :—the flogging, general to the two services, and the impressment pecu- 
har to the naval one only. We heartily agree with Chamier on the first point ; 
on the second, we have a-difference, a very slight difference of opinion. But 
rising, 4s we are now doing, fresh with admiration from his work, we shall not, 
in this place, enter the lists against him. We will merely humbly state, that 





| Sir James Grabam’s plan should be tried before it be con‘emned, as it certainly 


is from the lips of the last of the Agamemnons. 


May 28, 


Burmah sits down and composes the article to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. The consequences are, that when these muskets do go off, which i 
ten to one they do not, it is again ten to one but the bullet falls short, from the 
inefficacy of the powder. There is another singular fact, and one which proves 
that they have been used to muskets but a short time: it is that they have no 
bullet moulds or leaden bullets. All their bullets are of iron, hammered as. 
round as they can hammer them at the forge ; of course the windage produced 
by this imperfect missile, occasions it to deviate much from ita intended direc- 
tion. 

The guns on their stockades and war-boats are equally defective, from bad 
powder and the hammered bullets. It is difficult to know where they could 
have collected such a curious assemblage. Sometimes you will fall in with a 
small brass piece of exquisite Spanish manufacture, at others, you will find the 
strangest forms that can be conceived. I rather think they were purchased, or 
taken as a part of the duties on vessels trading to Rangoon. I recollect one at 
the first taking of a stockade : we knocked off the trunnions of an old iron gun 
and left it there as useless. The Burmahs re-occupied the stockade, and we 
had to take it a second time, when we found that they had most ingeniously 
supplied the want of trunnions with irons hoops and rivets, and the gun was fired 
at us before we entered. I doubt whether they would have hit upon the expe- 
dient at Woolwich Yard. At another time, we entered a stockade which had 
kept up a brisk fire for a few minutes, and, to our surprise, found that they had 
made wooden guns, very well bound and braced with iron hoops. Of course 
these guns would not fire more than two or three shot each, as the touch-holes 
were inflamed, and were soon so large as to render them unserviceable ; but [ 
mention these points, to prove the perseverance of these people, afid the efforts 
they made in their own defence. After the first campaign it is true that they 
deserted, and the levies were made by force; but the reason of this, for J in- 
quired into it, was not that they had any objection to fight, but that, fighting 
without pay, they waned to go home and put the seed into the ground, as other- 
wise their wives and families would starve. 

The Burmah war-boats are very splendid craft, puiling from eighty to one 
hundred vars; the Burmahs manage them very dexterously, and will pull them 
from seven to eight miles an hour. They have a war-boat dedicated to the 
duty, which brought intelligence that saved the nativn at the time of the war 
with the empire of Pegu, in a space of time so short, as almost to appear incre- 
dible. 

As I before observed, the gun mounted on the bow is of little effect, but their 





| 
some men by them; the effect of a hundred spears hurling through the air at the 


| twelve to fourteen pounds. 


spears are really formidable. At a night attack vpon some of our vessels, 
anchored off a stockade which they wanted to regain, I had an evidence uf the 
force with which they are thrown. The sides of the vessels were covered with 
them, sticking out like porcupine’s quills. and they had entered the plank with 
such force, that it required avery strong arm to pull them out again. We lost 


same time was singularly appalling to our men, who were not accustomed to the 
sound, especially during the night. I heard several of the sailors observe after- 
wards that they ‘did not like that at all,” and | am sure they would have infi- 
nitely preferred to have been met with fire-arms. Svuie of these spears were 
sixteen feet long, sharp at both ends, and with an iron head, weighing from 
I have seen bows and arrows in the possession of 
the Burmahs, but never have observed that they used them in their conflicts 
with us. They appeared to despise them. ‘The system of warfare and defence 
pursued by these people, is, undoubtedly, excellent for the peculiarities of the 
country. Their stockades are usually built of any thick teak timber, or rather 
squared trees, which are much too strong to be penetrated by any other than 
battering cannon, and, in consequence, were invariably carried by escalade. 
Some of them are built of bamboos, running from a foot to two feet diameter. 
These are equally strong, with the peculiarity that if you fire cannon at them 
the bamboos yield, admit the shot, and then close again. If these stockades are 


| not close to the river side, they usually have a deep ditch round them, and are 





But, perhaps, in this instance | 


Ben is only giving himself more headway than his commanding officer approved ; | 


if so, we have no! another word to say on the subject. 

In conclusion, we are about to pay Captain Chamier a compliment: he may 
not like it—that we cannot help; but, as he deserves it, he shall have it; and 
| if it galls hin sorely, he must call to mind the memorable speech of Alexander 


for surely there was some little difference between the conqueror of armies, the 
destroyer of nations, and the dirty defiler of a tub, who disgraced mankind in 
Ben Brace is surely a character as 
much superior to the cynic as an Englishman to the Chimpanzee. We do not 
know whether, in an honest Christian way, he may not compete with Alexander 
himself. Now, what we have to say 1s this: that were not Chamier the identi- 


| further protected by what was more serious to us than the escalade, which were 
abbatis of pointed bamboos, stuck ina slanting direction in the ground. The 
slight wounds made by these bamboos, brought on lock-jaw, and too often ter- 
minated fatally. Inthe attacks upon us at Rangoon they made their approaches 
with some degree of military skill, throwing up trenches as they advanced. 
| Their fire rafts on such a rapid river were also formidable. They have wells of 
petroleum up the country, their rafts were very large, and here and there were 
| old canoes on the rafts, filled with this inflammable matter. When on fire, it 
| blazed as high as our maintop, throwing out flames, heat, and stank quite enough 
to drive any one away. 
I have mentioned their mode of warfare and their deficiencies, to prove that 
if the Burmahs had been as well provided with every species of arms equal 
| to our own, the country would not have been subjected. Their system of 
| defence is good, their bravery is undoubted, but they had no effective weapons. 
I strongly suspect that they will, now that they have been taught their infe- 
| riority, use every means to obtain them: and if so, they will really become 
| a formidable nation. As one prvof of their courage, IJ will mention, that at 
| every stockade there is a look-out man, perched on a sort of pole, about ten 
| feet or more clear of the upper part of the stockade, in a situation completely 
|exposed. I have often observed these men, and it was not tll the cannonade 
had fairly commenced on both sides, that they came down. And when they 
did, it was without hurry ; indeed, I] may say, in a most leisurely and indifferent 
manner. Of their invulnerables and their antics | have already spoken. 
; In countries governed despoticaliy, life is not so much valued as it is in others. 
| The very knowledge that it nay be taken in a moment at the will of the rulers, 
| renders even the cowardly comparatively indifferent. When we are accustom- 
| ed from our earliest years to anticipate an event, when it actually arrives, we 
| meet it with composure and indifference. The lad in England who is brought 
| up to thieving, and who is continually reminded by his parents that he must be 
hung before he is twenty, goes to the gallows, when his turn comes, with much 
| sang frod. So it is ina despotic coun ry, where the people witness the heads 
| of their fellows roll on the ground, and surmise how soon their own turn will 
come. I had more than one evidence of this during my stay. In one instance 
| | wished to obtain information from a prisoner, but could extract none. He had 
| been sitting between the carronades on deck for twenty-four hours, and some of 
the men or officers had given him a bow! of grog and a couple of cigars, with 
which he was busy when I interrogated him. As he professed ignorance, I told 
him that if he would not give me the desired information, I should take his head 
off; and I sent for the serjeant of marines, who appeared with two of his party, 
and with bis drawn sword. We called him out from between the guns, but he 
begged through the interpreter to be allowed to finish his grog ; to which] con- 
sented : when that was done he was again ordered out, but requested leave to finish 
about an inch of cigar which remained in his mouth. Towhich] also acceded, not 
being in a particular hurry to do that which I never intended todo. During all 
this the man was perfectly composed, and did not show the least alarm at his 
approaching fate. As soon as the cigar was finished, he bound his long hair 
up afresh, and made preparation. Tagain asked himif he would tell, but he 
pleaded ignorance, and stepped forward, went down on his knees and took off 


the cloth from about his loins, which he spread on the deck to receive his 


| head, and then putting his bands on the deck, held it in the position to be cut 
the Great, in which he said, that if he were not Alexander he would wish to | 


be Diogenés. It is trae we never thought much of the guod taste of this speech, | 


off. Not a muscle trembled, for I watched the man carefully. He was, of 
course, remanded, and the sailors were so pleased with him, that he went on 
shore with more grog and more tobacco than he had probably ever seen in his 
life. 

The Burmahs have, however, a means of extracting information from spies, 


| &ce. which I never saw practised by them, although it was borrowed from them. 


| cal Chamier be is, perhaps the future winner of victories, and, we trust, the fu- | 


ture admiral, we heartily wish that he had been the humble hero that be has so 


coxswain in his middle age, and the venerable and garrulous Greenwich pensiov- 
er in his decline,—in fact, his own brilliant creation, an incarnation of Ben 
Brace. But, perhaps, this would Le too much glory for any Single individual, 
and we had better let Captain Chamier remain just the good, clever, pleasant 
fellow that he is, and wish that such he may live many, very many years. 


——— , 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 
By Captain Marryat.—[{ Continued from a former number.] 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


February, 1836. 


The Burmahs are decidedly a brave nation, the government being despotic, 


their rulers are cruel, but the people are not. I state this, as cowardice and 
cruelty usually go hand in hand. The character of the people is good temper 
and gencrosity, and they are excellent materials to work upon in judicious hands. 
I witnessed acts of courage at the early part of the war, before the Burmabs 
found out how impossible it was to cope with our superior arms, which were 
most surprising, and which excited our admiration. They are peculiarly a 
warlike vation, and of war they are fond Every man is a soldier, and when 
ordered out to juin the ranks, obeys without receiving any pay, providing his 
vwn arins Phis fact, at once establishes, that they are inclined to war. Their 
aris generally consist of a double-handed sword, a weapon of great force, and 
very large spears, but every one that can possess a musket will, and if it has 
not a lock, they will fire it with a match. Ivis in this point chat the Burmahs 
are so deficient tn aris: we used to consider it a very courageous act to ven- 
ture to fire off a Burmese musket, they were in such a wretched condition : and 
| to crown all, every man makes his vin gunpowder. Now it may be easily 
| unagined what stuff this must be; as, previous to an expected combat, each 

















strikingly pourtrayed :—the active fo:etopman in his youth, the gallant admiral’s | 


| They despise the sepoys, although they are well armed. 


jt was in our own quarter master-general’s office that I witnessed this species 
of torture, so simple in its operation and apparently so dreadful in its effects. 
It consists in giving one single blow upon the region of the heart, so as to stop 
for some seconds the whole circulation. The way by which this is effected is as 
follows —the man—the Burmahs are generally naked to the waist—is made to 
sit down on the floor; another man stands behind him, and leaning over him, 
takes a very exact aim with his sharp bent elbow at the precise spot over his 
heart, and then strikes a blow, which, from its being propelled so very mechani- 
cally, descends with increased furce. 

The effect appears dreadful: the dark hue of the sufferer’s face turns to a 
deadly white ; the perspiration bursts out from his forehead, and he trembles in 
every limb. I never witnessed such apparent agony. These blows repeated 
three or four times, will unman the most resolute, and they will call for death, 
as a favour. 

There is a point which demands the most serious attention of the Indian 
government, which, connected with those I have already mentioned, makes the 
Burmese nation more formidable ; it is, the great contempt they have for the 
sepoys. And what is equally true, the fears which the sepoys have of them. 
The Burmabs are only afraid of the white faces, as I shall very soon establish. 
) Now, that the sepoys 
are good troops, there can be no doubt; they have proved it often; but, at the 
same time, they are not as soine of the Indian officers have asserted in my pre- 
sence, the best troops in the world, and preferable to Europeans. That they are 
much easier to control, and that they excel in discipline, I grant, because they 
are never intoxicated ; but they have, in the first place, very little stamina, and 
are, generally speaking, a small and very effeminately-built race. Still they have 
fought well, very well; but they never fought well against the Burmahs ; and 
for this simple reason, that superstition is more powerful than courage, and sub- 
dues it. The sepoys are very superstitious, and have the idea, which was never 
eradicated, that the Burmahs are charmed men, and they never went Cut against 
them willingly, even when they were headed by the English troops. As for the 
contempt of the Burmahs, it was notorious. I have myself seen one of the 





Burmab prisoners at Rangoon lift upa piece of timber that six of the sepoys 
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could hardly have moved, and throw it down so as to make it roll at the feet of 
the sepoy guard who watched him, making them all retreat several paces, and 
then laugh at them in derision. 
The Burmahs had stockaded themselves about seven miles from Rangoon, and 
jt was determined to dislodge them. Colonel S » who was very partial 
to the native treops, was ordered on this service, and he requested particularly 
that he might have no troops but the sepoys. Sir A. Campbell did not much 
like to consent, but, as the stockades were not higher than breastworks, and the 
Burmahs not in very great force, he unwillingly yielded to the Colonel's argu- 
ments. Fifteen hundred sepoys were ordered out, and the Colonel went on his 
expedition. The Burmahs had good intelligence that there were no European 





troops, and when the Sepoys’ arrived, they did not wait to be attacked, but at- | 
One half of the sepoys were | 


tacked them, and put them completely to rout. 
said to be killed, the others came back to Rangoon in parties of ten or twelve, 


and in the utmost consternation and confusion. Sir A. Campbell was, of course, | 
much enraged, and the next day a European force was dispatched against the | 
On their arrival they witnessed a dreadful and disgusting scene. A | 
long avenue had been cut in the woods, and on each side of it were hung by the | 


Burmahs. 


heels at equal distances, shockingly mutilated, the naked bodies of the seven hun- 
dred and fifty sepoys killed. The Burmahs did not, however, attempt to resist 
the European force, but after a few shots immediately retired. Now this is a 
very important fact ; and it is a- fact which cannot be denied, although it has 
not been made known. In Jndia there isa nominal force of three hundred thou- 
sand men, but they are scattered over such a vast extent of territory, that, 
allewing they could be made disposable, which they could not, it would require 
many months before they could be collected; and if the Burmahs despise the 
sepoys, and the sepoys dread the Burmahs, the only check against the latter 
will be the European troops ; and of them how many can be called out? Not 
ten thousand, at the very utmost; and the difficulty of collecting them was well 
known at the commencement of the Burmah war. There certainly is a great 
difference between attacking others in their own territories and defending our- 
selves, but if the Burmahs could hold out against us, as they did, for nearly 
three years, without arms to cope with us, what might be the consequence if 


they were supplied with arms and officers by the French or any other nation? 


I was at Pondicherry some time after the war had been carried on, and I found 
that the French authorities there were quite alive to this very unexpected 
quarter from which India might be assailed. If the French were to lead 
100,000 Burmahs, they would march through India, for we could muster no 
force which could oppose them. We have now a footing in the country, and 


it must be our object to prevent the ingress of any other, and to keep the Bur- | 


mahs as quiet and as peaceable as we ean. But our very intercourse will en- 
lighten them by degrees, and we have more to dread from that quarter than 


from all the hordes of Russia or Runjeet Sing, and the whole disaffection of | 


India. 

If ever an officer deserved to be created a peer for his services, it was Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The events of a war in a distant country are little known 
in England ; but had it not been for the perseverance and gallantry of that offi- 
cer, in opposition to every species of difficulty and privation, the war with Bur- 
mah would not now have been ended. His forcing his way into the interior 
with such a handful of men was a must extraordinary feat ; still more extraordi- 


nary was the success attending it, and the remarkable and unexpected death of | 


the great Burmah general, Bundoolah, the very first time that he was engaged 
with the Europeans. 
charmed against all shot or cutting weapon, and that he was killed in his tent by 
a missile wholly unknown te them—a shell, which fell into it and burst on his 
table. Butas I have more to say relative to the Burmahs, I will, in my next 
chapter, enter into a short narrative of the expedition to Bassein. It was a 
bloodless one, although very important in its results ; and circumstances occur- 


red in it which will tbrow much light upon the character of the nation.—[7'o be | 


continued. } 
—_——— 
THE CHARITY SISTER.—A TALE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NoRTON.—[Continued from the last Albion.] 
Miss Altamont did not speak directly either to her brother or to Rosabelle, 
but indulged herself in snarling hints, ill-natured comparison, and sarcastic allu- 
sions; those paltry weapons so readily at hand with ordinary women. These 


were met by all Rosabelle’s artillery of humour and girlish fun; she delighted | 


in teazing her, and committed a thousand little extravagances purposely to draw 
forth her comments ; nevertheless, those comments made their impression on 
her husband almost against his will; and so well did she play off his precise 
sister, and so much more was Miss Altamont dreaded than liked, ghat, unfortu- 
nately Rosabelle was but too much encouraged, and she ended by making her 
an implacable and by no means a powerlessenemy. Fanchette was put under 
strict surveillance; she grumbled exceedingly, and heartily wished that her 
young mistress had married her handsome cousin, who, she was sure, was des- 
perately in love with her: and of this she made no secret. Every word spoken 
by the imprudent girl was conveyed to Miss Altamont by her mother's maid, 
Mrs. Milicent. 

It was the custom in those times to spend ‘he winter in London, not the 
spring and summer ; and, on the first of November every year, let the weather 
be what it might, the heavy travelling coach with its four horses appeared at 
the door, to convey the family to their house in town. The house belonged ex- 
clusively to the dowager. 

‘“‘ My dear Rosabelle,” said Lord Altamont, *‘ answer me without hesitation ; 
would you like to reside this winter at my mother’s house in town, or shall I 
take a separate and temporary residence for you! I say temporary, because I 
intend we shali have a house of our own by the next winter.” 

«+ A separate residence, if you please !’’ said she beseechingly. 

When this arrangement was made known, the dowager merely said, she hoped 
that their residence would be as near her’s as possible ; but Miss Altamont look- 
ed at her brother, sighed, and shook her head. 

The following morning at breakfast, Miss Altamont looked up from her 
weekly newspaper, (she was a profound politician,) and, addressing Nuosabelle, 
said, ‘*‘ Here is something that may interest you. Lady Altamont: your cousin, 
the Count de Beauvilliers, has just arrived in London with the new French 
ambassador.” She bent her eyes keenly on Rosabelle as she spoke, and the 
effect more than answered her expectation. Jord Altamont started at the com- 
munication, observed his sister’s peculiar look, then turned to Rosabelle ; a deep 
blush had overspread her face and neck ; her eyes were fixed on her breakfast- 
cup; she raised it to her lips, then replaced it; at last she stammered out, “ In- 
deed !”” 

‘“*Oh! I thought you would be quite pleased,” cried Miss Altamont. 

** So I am—not exactly—but—” 

‘‘T am aurry to have occasioned your ladyship so much confusion,” observed 
her sister-in-law, gravely resuming her perusal. 

Lord Altamont left the room: Fanchette clapped her hands when the butler 
reported the news down stairs, and declared she was very glad to hear tt. 

In a few days afterwards the family arrived in London; Lord and Lady Alta- 
mont took possession of a magnificent mansion belonging to an elderly nobleman 
who, for the benefit of his health, spent the winter in Italy. 

Three or four days elapsed without their hearing anything of the count. At 
length, one evening, when Rosabelle was alone in the drawing-room, having 
retired from a gentleman's dinner-party, the count was announced. He entered 
with a very formal and respectful air, slightly kissed her hand, made some cere- 
monious enquiries, and withdrew to the company down stairs, where he was 
courteously but not cordially received by Lord Altamont : being acquainted with 
several of the party, be joined in the conversation with his usual ease and viva- 
city, but pleaded another engagement when the adjournment to the drawing- 
room took place. 

The cout had again the pleasure or the mortification to ohserve the triumph 
of his once intended bride. In London she wasas much the rage as she had 
been at Paris, from whence her fame had arrived befure her: her dress, her air, 
her style of dancing were models of imitation, and thuugh surrounded by crowds 
of admirers wherever she moved, yet she was less hated and envied by the 
women than might have been expected, simply because she gave herself no airs, 
was neither proud nor affected, but aiways lively and natural, seeming just as 
well pleased, or rather more so, in the company of women as of men; so that 
among many delightful female acquaintances, she was fortunate enough to make 
two or three valuable friends. She found time, too, under the best masters, to 
improve her education, sedulously devoting the former part of the day ‘o instruc- 
tive pursuits, and by the direction and with the help of Lord Altamont, proceed- 
ed in a course of English reading, well calculated to enlighten and strengthen 
her mind. 


beauty and fascinated by her almost infantine simplicity, he had overlooked her 
mental powers ; they were now gradually expanding, and he was astonished at 
their development. He had yet to learn the deep energy that lay concealed 
under the flowery surface of her character, which, hitherto, alone had attracted 
and delighted him. 

The Dowager Lady Altamont began to be proud of her daughter-in-law, and 
would really have become fond of her had it not been for Miss Altamont, who 
» ssessed much influence over the mind of 


r . 
cess of Rosabe'le was gall and wormwood 


her mother, and to whom the suc- 
Even the distinguished reception of 


her brother in the House of Peers, and the impression he had begun to make on 
that assembly, and through it onthe public, failed to create that lively interest 
it ought to have done, because it contributed to increase the fashion and conse- 
juence of his wife 
ai } > u > l nig af sth the +} 7) shance which no ed to have 
sosabelle was wei picasec With tue thorough change which appeared to ave 


But it requires greater proof than the above. | 


It is singular that the Burmahs considered his tife as | 


The Albion. 


taken place in the sentiments of the Couot de Beauvilliers. He seemed de- 
, Sirous to begin a new acquaintance on a new footing ; that acquaintance be- 





_ came gradually more intimate, and at length put on the appearance of the most 
singere friendship towards her and her husband. His manuer was more respect- 
ful to her than to other women, his conversation more rational, in spite of the 
laissez aller of hers: he paid her no compliments, and when her praises were 
dwelt on by others, he was uniformly silent. Lotd Altamont began to have 
a better opinion of him, and found many excuses in the lax code of Parisian 
| morals, for his having once presumed to raise his aspiring hopes to Lady Alta- 
mont ; he imagined those hopes had died a natural death from the conviction of 
| the purity and steadiness of her principles, and the devoted nature of her con- 
jagal affection ; and he imagined that, in their stead had sprang up a real and 
disinterested friendship. Lord Altamont was partly right in his conjectures and 
partly wrong. 
The fact of the count’s having been the intended husband of la belle Francaise 
had got into circulation with many interesting additions: it was said that Lord 
Altamont was not ignorant of the engagement, when, at sight of the appro- 
priated treasure, he resolved to make it his own: that the count(with whom 
the sentimental sympathized) still adored her faithfully, whether hopelessly of 
not was a question. His peculiar manner towards her, the silent melancholy 
with which he heard her spoken of, and the coldness with which his acquaint- 
ance was acknowledged by the dowager and her daughter, tended to confirm 
these reports. The trio became a little nucleus of interest and curiosity, of 
which circumstance two out of the three were certainly quite insensible. 

During the residence of the family in London, it was thought better by all 
| parties that the ancient manor-house of Moorlands should be repaired and fitted 
| up for the dowager and Miss Altamont. It was about a mile and a half distant 
| from the baronial residence, and Lord Altamont spared no trouble or expense in 
| rendering it fit for the reception of his mother and sister on the family leaving 
| town, which event was fixed for the first of May; but it would not be in his 
lordship’s power to accompany them, as business of various kinds required his 
| Stay in the capital a week or two longer. 
| The count dined with Lord and Lady Altamont the day before the departure 
| Of the ladies. He told Rosabelle that he was about to return to France for two 
| or three months. ‘I shall,” he continued, “ make a little détour through your 
; county on my way to Dover, partly, because I have promised Sir Charles Wel- 

burne a visit at his seat, but chiefly because I wish to have a peep at Moor- 
lands, that I may give your father an exact description of it.” 

“Oh! we shall be so glad to see you,” said Rosabelle, ‘and I shall have 
the package ready for my father, which I promised him in my last letter. You 
must join with us in trying to persuade him to pay us a visit: he could come 
when you return ; what a good opportunity !” 

The conversation was here interrupted, and, amid the bustle of departure, and 
Rosabella’s grief at this, her first separation froni her husband, the subject of it 
did not again occur to her. 

“We ought to be ashamed,” said Lord Altamont, as early the following 
morning he was conducting his weeping Rosabelle down stairs to the carriage, 
‘we really ought to be ashamed, at making ourselves so miserable about a few 
days separation : they will laugh at us, Rose, for a downright uxorious couple.” 

** Teannot help it,” she replied, trying to suppress her tears. 

“Nor I neither,” said her husband ; ** but think of the happiness of our meet- 
ing!” 

**T do try to think of that ; but I cannot tell why the idea does not come home 
|} tome. God grant that we may have a happy meeting !” 

These words were said in a tone ef dejection and solemnity that surprised 
| even herself and quite startled her husband ; but they had reached the carriage 
| in which the two other ladies were waiting: as he helped her in, he said to his 
| mother, ** Cheer her spirits, dear mother: she is quite overpowered ” 
| ‘The door closed, and the carriage drove off; a white handkerchief, wet with 

tears, waved from the window until it turned the corner; when Lord Altamont 
| slowly re-entered his house, with an unaccountable oppression at his heart, 
| which he vainly struggled to throw off 
| Four or five days afterwards, M. de Beauvilliers dined with Lord Henry Beau- 
| clerk, who was to accompany him on his trip to Paris. They were to have 
| dined téte-a-téte, but Mr. Cavendish, an intimate friend of the Altamonts, hap- 

pening to call, he was pressed intu the service. After the cloth was removed, 
| they began to talk over their arrangements. 

** So you decidedly set off early to-morrow!” said Lord Henry to the count. 

“« Decidedly,” was the reply. 

‘* Now, Mr. Cavendish,” continued Lord Henry, “is not this too bad? The 
count is engaged to visit in his way the Altamonts and Welburnes in Sussex, to 
both which families I have told him twenty times I havea general invitation ; 
but he insists upon my going and waiting for him at the Welburnes ; he will 
not permit me to have a parting peep at his beautiful cousin.” 

This was rather mischievously intended, for neither he nor Mr. Cavendish 
| were ignorant of the reports that have been alluded to. 

** But Lord Altamont is in town,” observed Mr. Cavendish, addressing the 
count. ‘* How will you make out your visit?” 

* Oh, there are the dowager and that pinched-up maiden, her daughter.” 

** A mile or two off,” retorted Mr. Cavendish. 

** Tant mieux,” said the French nobleman; “ quite near enough.” 

The conversation dropped for the moment, but the wine went round briskly, 
and its effects, by degrees, became visible on the count and Lord Henry; Mr. 
Cavendish was more prudent. 

** Pledge me, count !”’ suddenly exclaimed Lord Henry, ‘* Here is a bumper of 
hermitage to the Rose of France !”’ 

* The Rose of France!” replied the count with a deep sigh, and laying his 
| hand on his heart. 

, ‘* Come, count, confess entre nous, there isa little penchant yet remaining 
| there, under that hand of yours! You have kept the secret much too long and 
| too well for a Frenchman ; therefore confess !”’ 

} ‘Fora Frenchman!” repeated the count, in a mock heroical tone; “ know 
| that affairs of love are with I’renchmen affairs of honour! I am mute ;” and 
| he laid his finger on his lips. 
| 


| 








| 








“ Nevertheless, let me go with you to Moorlands,” hiccuped Lord Henry, 
‘and I promise you to be as blind as a mole, and as deaf asa badger.” 

‘*Not for worlds!’ continued the count, in the same grandiloquous strain. 
‘The dragon that hath stolen my Hesperian fruitis off his post, and his depu- 
| ties, the two she-dragons, are a mile and a half from theirs. Lord Henry, callest 
| thou thyself my friend? Now, by this hand—no, by the moon, if we could see 

it—the silver moon, the lover’s planet—no it is nota planet—art thou my friend, 
| Lord Henry, and yet—yet—yet —” 

Lord Henry was fast asleep, and the count had forgotten what he was going 
to say. 
sidered all that had past, making a proper allowance for the effects of vanity and 
wine, he came to the resolution of not, in any way, giving an unneces- 
| sary degree of importance to the subject, but at the next meeting with Lord 








Altamont, to venture a hint that would be just sufficient to prevent lis lordship | 


renewing too close an intimacy with his French cousin on his next return to 
,; England. 

| About nine o'clock on the evening following this scene, Rosabelle had 
| just arrived at her own house at Moorlands, after passing the day with her 
| mother-in-law. ‘The night was threatening, and she was scarcely in doors, 
when the rain came down in torrents. She had given orders for the house 


| to be shut up, and had drawn close w the little fire in her dressing-room with | 


| a book, when the sound of an approaching carriage arrested her attention; her 
heart beat :—** Can it be inv husband '—yes, it must be him—run, Fanchette !"’ 


| Ina few minutes Fanchette returned, followed, not by Lord Altamont, but by | 


the count. 
| + Monsieur de Beauvilliers ! 
| I am very glad to see you!” 
| ** My dear cousin,” replied the count, slightly touching her cheek, ‘‘I beg a 
thousand pardons for intruding on you at this time of night, but I could not leave 
London until late, and my journey to France has been hastened from various 
causes. But can you give me shelter for the night—or shall I—?” 
‘Shelter for the night!” repeated Rosabelle, (half ashamed of ihe cold- 
ness of her reception, which was the result of her disappointment,) “to be sure 
I can.” 

She rang the bell, and ordered a spare bed-room tu be immediately prepared ; 
directed the count’s servants and equipage to be well taken care of, and supper 
to be served in her dressing-room, as it was the only room that contained a fire. 
She paid her guest every possible attention, aud her conversation and manner 
were full of kindness, cheerful, and unembarrassed. 


I did not the least expect you so soon—but— 


the beautiful Rosabelle sitting opposite to him. They were waited on only by 
Fanchette, it being the duty of no other servant to attend in their lady's dress- 
ing-room unless especially called for. But there was nothing in all this that the 
‘ count could possibly mistake; he would as soon have made love to the queen of 
George the Second in the midst of her court as to his youtig cousin Rosabelle 


| téte-a-téte in her dressing-room between ten and eleven at night. So invul- } 
nerable is the shield of real virtue, and so true is the instinct of man in distin- 
guishing it from all counterfeits 
They met the next morning at breakfast, the rain still continuing. Rosabelle 
accompanied her cousin over the house, explaining the alterations intended to be 
made, and finally settled him down in the hbrary with a favourite author, while 


she retired to finish her letters for Paris, and to superintend the packages for 
her father. It was her practice to write to Lord Altamont daily, | 
behoved her to give her guest all the 


t thinking it 
time she could spare, she unfortunate ly 


omitted to write, intending on the following day to make ample amends; so, 


Mr. Cavendish quietly took his departure; and after having fairly con- | 
i y P ; . y 


The count was delighted, | 
| and felt very happy by the corner of the fire with his nice supper before, and | 
Lord Altamont could not help acknowledging to himself, that. dazzled by her | 


eer 


+ 


—— 
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that when the dowager sent as usual for her letter, there was none forthcoming. 
Chess and billiards filled up the space befure dinner ; in the latter game Rosa- 
belle had always been considered a proficient for @ lady. Her quick eye, merry 
laugh, and light graceful movements, brought back the mere child, his wild little 
cousin Rose, strongly to the recollection of the count. They dined tée-a-téte, 
and were buth exceedingly gay, Rosabelle declaring that her tongue being 
mitted to talk French, had resolved to make the most of its holiday. The 
weather clearing upa little after dinner, Rosabelle proposed walking to the 
manor-house, to spend the rest of the day with the two ladies there ; but the 
count did not second the proposal, and Rosabelle, being aware that they were 
not the best friends, forbore to press it; she therefore took him round the 
grounds, showed him her garden, and so amused him until the rain again drove 
them in. After tea they played and sang together some of the old troubadour 
songs of Provence, and when the count laid his head on his pillow for the night, 
he acknowledged with a sigh, that this was one of the happiest days he had ever 
spent, in spite of its being one of the most innocent. 

He hed told Roaabelle, that whatever the weather might be on the following 
morning, he should take his leave after breakfast. The day broke, bright, fresh, 
and dewy; a lovely May morning, the ground alone retaining the traces of the 
heavy rain that had fallen. After breakfast the count’s equipage drove to the 
door, and all being prepared he took his leave. 

“ Thank you,” he said, ‘‘ my dear cousin, for the delightful hours you have 
permitted me to pass with you. I shall often think of them. Her simple 
* Adieo Albert !’ went to bis heart, for it was the first time she had called him 
Albert since the fatal parting at Paris, 

The count threw himself into the corner of his carriage. ‘‘ My moral nature 
must be really improving fast ;” thus he soliloquized ; ‘ for I positively grieve 
at not having married my cousin, less for her beauty, less evea for the brilliant 
impression she makes on society, than for the goodness and purity of her nature. 
Show me another beautiful woman in the world, with whom I could have spent 
all these hours alone and behaved as I have done to Rosabelle, simply because 
I dared not for my life behave otherwise. Yet was she all confidence, all frank- 
ness, and all kindness —what a fool [ should be thought at Paris!” Then came 
a feeling of regret, approaching nearly to remorse for the more than tacit ad- 
missiun he had always made of his passion for Rosabelle, and for his never 
having negatived the inferences drawn from it, which this very visit was intend- 
ed to confirm. Conscience whispered, ** You have injured her fame!” Re- 
venge thundered out, ‘‘ You have punished your rival!” and vanity gently as- 
sured him, that the belief of his devoted passion, and the slight shade of sus- 
picion it cast over her, reudered her, in the eyes of the world, only the more 
interesting. He arrived at Sir Charles Welburne’s in excellent spirits, replied 
to Lord Henry’s sly allusions by a meaning smile, and made desperate love to my 
lady’s waiting-woman. 

As soon as the count had left Moorlands, Rosabelle sat down and wrote her 
letter to Lord Altamont, giving an exact account of her cousin's visit, her com- 
missions to her father, and every thing else she could think of. She forwarded 
her letter to the manor-house, a little surprised at its not having been sent for at 
the usual hour: it was returned after a considerable delay, with a verbal intima- 
tion that it was too late; the letter-messenger had been already dispatched to 
the post-town. Dispatched! and without apprisiug her! she could not ac- 
count for it, regretting it the more, as it would now be too late if forwarded by 
herself, 

Rosabelle was engaged to dine with a neighbouring family, and it had been 
agreed that she should call for Miss Altamont on her way. She therefore order- 
ed the carriage, and having dressed, proceeded tothe manor-house according to 
her appointment, anxious besides to have the mistake (for such she presumed it 
to be) about the letter cleared up. The hall-doer of the manor-house was closed 
on her arrival, and some minutes elapsed before it was opened ; on her preparing 
to alight, the servant stepped to the carriage, and in a hesitating manner, to 
her that the ladies were not at home. ‘ 

** Not at home!” repeated Rosabelle ; ‘* I call by Miss Altamont’s own ap- 
pointment to take her to dinner. Is there no message left?” 

** None, my lady.” 

Rosabelle desired her coachman to proceed, quite at a loss to know what of- 
fence she had given. Having arrived at her destination, she told the lady of 
the house that Miss Altamont must make her own apologies, that she had called 
for her as had been agreed upon, but had found her from home. None of the 
party seemed much to regret the circumstance, and Rosabelle spent a very gay 
and agreeable evening. 

It was on the following morning that Mr. Cavendish breakfasted with Lord 
Altamont intown. The conversation turned on the views of the French em- 
bassy, and from thence naturally on the count’s departure. ‘* A-propos of that 
personage,” said Mr. Cavendish ; ‘‘is he a favourite of yours?” 

“* Not particularly,’ replied Lord Altamont ; ‘* more so however than he need 
to be.” 

‘* He appears a vain, inconsiderate young man,” observed Mr. Cavendish ; 
* and to tell you the truth, Altamont—I hope you will pardon my freedom— 
were | you, I would not, omhis return, allow him to be on terms of such close 
intimacy—you understand me ?” 

* Cavendish, what do you mean!” exclaimed Lord Altamont, the blood rash- 
ing to his temples. 

** Nay, do not be alarmed! I mean nothing but this; he is a prating fellow, 
and assumes too much on his relationship, and his former engagement to Lady 
Altamont.” 

“* Engagement! he was never engaged to Lady Altamont.” 

‘The world says he was, and that he has never forgotten it, or forgiven 
you.” 

** The world lies—and dues he dare to hint-——”’ 

A that moment a servant entered with letters from the country. Lord Alta- 
mont tossed them over: * None from Rosabelle again to-day! she must be ilk 
surely—but here is one from my sister.” 

He tore it open-—his eyes became distended, he turned lividly pale, and the 
cold drops of agony started to his brow. ‘ My friend !”’ exclaimed Mr. Caven- 
dish ; ** Altamont '! what is the matter?” 

** Read—read !” muttered Lord Altamont, as he dropped the letter, and 
throwing himself back in his chair, covered his face with his hands. Mr. 
Cavendish read as follows :— 

*My pear Brorner; 

“Tt is with the utmost pain I take up my pen to discharge an act of duty E 
have some time meditated. It cannot have escaped your observation, particu- 
larly of late, that my mother’s sentiments and my own have uot been of that 
nature towards Lady Altamont, which it is most desirable they should be, and 
which it would materially conduce to our happiness to be enabled to entertain 
towards your wife. We have been influenced by ¢ertain communications that 
have been mace to us, and which we will faithfully detail to you when we see 
| you. These communications regard the conduct of the Count de Beauvilliers 
towards Lady Altamont. But however well accredited, we should not have suf- 
fered mere report to induce us to venture on the decisive step we are now 
taking; but unhappily Lady Altamont’s conduct under our own eyes, leaves us 
nochoice. The Count de Beauvilliers has been Lady Altamont’s visitor for a 
| day and two nights under circumstances so peculiar, that until they are satis- 
| factorily explained, my mother and myself find ourselves under the painful ne- 
| cessity of declining to visit or to receive her.” 
| ‘The epistle closed with some common-place attempt at consolation ; and, as is 
| usual in sisters’ letters, a few words of grave advice. 
| « He has then really been at Moorlands !” exclaimed Mr. Cavendish. 

“Did you know any thing of his intention?’ asked Lord Altamont, with 
| 











forced calmness. 

‘* My dear lord,” replied Mr. Cavendish, “it was only my wish to give you 
a slight hint, to warn you against the approaches of what appeared to mea 
snake in the grass; I had no thought of repeating al! the silly repurts I had 
heard, much less any thing that has been dyopt in confidential and convivial con- 
versation ; but Miss Altamont’s letter gives another complexion to the affair, and 
| I should not consider myself acting as your friend, if I did not inform you of all 
} that I know.” 

He theu related the reports that had occasionally reached him, observing, 
however, that none of these seriously affected the character of Lady Alta- 
mont, and that, admiring and approving of her as he did, they made no impres- 
sion on his mind against her, until the evening before the count left town, when 
he met him at dinner at Lord Henry Beauclerk’s ; what then passed decided 
him to give the hint he had that morning ventured on. Mr. Cavendish con- 
| cluded by an exact detail of what had passed at Lord Henry's. Lord Altamont 
listened in silent, deep, and concentrated emotion. 

‘Cavendish, go with me, now, instantly! and, throughout this affair continue 
to act as you have begun, as my friend.” In half an hour they were on their 
road to Sussex. 

Lord Altamont drew himself up in the corner of the carriage, with his hat 
over his eyes, and spoke not a word during the whole of the journey. Injured 
love and wounded pride wrung his heart by turns; he recalled the ideal image 
his youth had worshipped as his wife, and compared it with her, who, even if 
innocent in fact, had acted with such fo!ly and imprudence, that the purity of 
her famine was irretrievably sullied The blood of the adulterer would scarcely 


wash away the stain, and he felt, for a moment, that he could himself destroy 
even the life he had hitherto cherished, as far more precious than his own: in 
thought be raised his hand to strike, and in thought too he beheld her all lovely 
at his feet, and in silent despair awaiting the award of her transgression: then 
pity came, and beneath her gentle touch the dark hues of the picture vanished, 
and he beheld Rosabelle only as injured and defamed, betrayed to slander by 


| er own confiding simplicity ; he recalled to mind her inability to deceive, het 
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devoted tenderness to himself, her spotless chastity 5 he could ny ney 
associating her image with aught of treachery or ee tas to 
villiers—concerning him, he had neither a doubt nor a feeling of mercy. 

It was evening when they arrived at the manor-house ; Separates 
ance surprised the two ladies. “ Order fresh horses on - said Lord ‘omen we a" 
as he ascended the stairs. He shook bands with his mother and sister, who 

i im in melancholy silence. 
a sph G os bh a few minutes with you. Tell us all that you 
2 t you know.” 
a TAGs wigl, one it was with an effort Miss Altamont found courage to 
speak ; she perceived the tendency the affair had taken, but it was too late to 
recede. She iepeated the flying rumours that had got into circulation, which 
were nearly similar to those that had reached Mr. Cavendish; she then said 
that the rest of her information had been derived from Mre. Milicent, who 
had therefore better be called in to give her own testimony, which was 
a ‘Milicent was an elderly, prim, upright spinster, born and bred on the 
estate, and, in her own way, a devoted adherent of the family; a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, with a starched cap, mittens, and high-heeled shoes. She had 
always held in abhorrence the French match, and looked upon Rosabelle and her 
maid Fanchette, as little better than heathens. But Lord Altamont was aware 
that Mrs. Milicem, with all her prejudices, was rigidly honest, and never 
swerved from the truth. She entered with a countenance more than usually 
solemn and severe, and courtseyed respectfully. 

“Mrs. Milicent,” said Lord Altamont, “ I desire you will repeat to me all that 
you have told my sister on the subject of the Count de Beauvilliers, naming your 
authority.” ie i 

«My lord,” replied Mrs. Milicent, ‘* Ma’amselle Fanchette, as she is called, 
is my authority: for as soon as she found out that a well-regulated English 
family was not the same as their outlandish ones, that some attention was paid 
to order and decency, and that she could neither say nor do all she pleased, she 
began to grumble, and turn up her nose, and find fault, saying, ‘That she 
heartily wished her young mistress had married her cousin, the count, who was 
very much inleve with her; that then they should have lived all grand and gay 
in Paris, and not have been mewed up, like nuns in a convent, in a great ugly, 
dull house, with nothing but rain outside, and beef and small beer inside. That 
French ladies were always allowed a lover beside their husband, who was never 
counted as one, and that we should see when the count came, now her lady 
would take to him.’ I am sure, says I, ma’amselle, your lady is too well 
behaved to do any such thing; albeit, she is a French lady, and it comes almost 
natural to them to do what they should net. ‘Then I asked her how she knew 
that the count was so fond of her lady, and then she told me asa secret, that 
the day before they left Paris, the count came into her ladyship’s dressing-room 


to take leave of her, in the dusk of the evening; that he was very melancholy | 


and tender-like—that she (ma’amselle Fanchette) went out of the dressing-room 
and shut the door, and peeped tJirough tke key-hole; that she saw the count 
take her lady round the waist, and whisper close into her ear; that she did 
not see any more, for some one came into the room where she was, and she was 
obliged to get up from the key-hole ; that soon after her lady came out, looking 
very agitated ; that the count went down by the back stairs, and that the next 
morning he seut a note to you, my lord, to say that he was too illto come bim- 
self and take leave, but that you never knew from that hour to this, that he had 
taken such a tender one of yeur lady.” 

Lord Altamont sat almost with his back to the speaker, his elbow resting ona | 
table, and covering his eyes with his hand; he was evidently labouring under | 
violent but suppressed emotion. A pause of a few minutes took place, he then 
continued his inquiry: ** You were not, | believe, in town with the family the 
last winter?’ | 

* No, my lord; I remained here in charge.’’ } 

“Can you give me any information concerning the count’s recent visit to my 
residence here, at Moorlands !”' | 

“Yes, my lord: the housekeeper end butler have informed me that late on | 
Tuesday evening last—(yes, Tuesday, to-day is Friday)—after Lady Altamont 
had returned home from spending the day here, the count arrived. Ma’amselle 
Fanchette ran down stairs to meet him as though he were expected ; he was | 
shown into her lady's dressing-room, supper was served there, and no one was 
permitted to wait but Fanchette. The nearest spare bed room to her ladyship’s, 
(the blue reom), was ordered to be prepared. The following day the count re- 
mained, in consequence, he said, of the bad weather. They spent the whole 
day together, except an hour or two while her ladyship was writing. After 
dinner, they walked arm-in-arm about the garden and grounds. After tea they | 
played and sang French songs: they were very merry all day long, and never 
spoke a wordof English. His servants down stairs kept a dea! uf gibing and 
laughing, and made very free with Fanchette ; the valet said this was the way 
they always lived in Paris—his master made love up-stairs and they down- 
stairs; and much more of such trash they talked, till at last the housekeeper 
turned them out of ber room, and told them to go and take their French tongue 
and their French manners into the kitchen, and that adecent English kitchen | 
was a great deal too good forthem. The next morning (yesterday) the count 
went away after breakfast ; he took leave of her Jadyship in the breakfast-room, 
when no one was present.” 

** Ts this all that you are aware of 

“* This is all, my lord; I remember nothing more of consequence.’ 

And crossing her hands before her, Mrs. Milicent made another formal obei- 
sance, and left the room. Almost at the moment a servant announced that fresh | 
horses were put to the carriage. Lord Altamont started up; from a tray of 
refreshments that was brought in, he took a glass of water; then advanced to 
his mother, and affectionately embraced her; he turned to his sister, aud coldly 
touching her cheek, hastily left the room without speaking another word ; his | 
mother would have followed him, but she was prevented by Mr. Cavendish : 
* Be advised, madam, you know your son!’ ‘The afflicted mother sank back on | 
her seat, and Mr. Cavendish took his leave. 

Sir Charles Welburne’s domain lay near to the next post-town, and Mr. 
Cavendish ordered the postillions to stop there. 

Lord Altainont had assumed his fermer position in the carriage, but he was | 
aware of a particular opening in the road, froin whence he could see bis own | 
residence ; as they passed it he bent forward, and by the bright moonlight clearly 
perceived his once happy home, the time-honoured abode of his fathers, the | 
promised haven of his own domestic felicity. ‘The drawing-room was lighted, 
and he thought he perceived the graceful form of his young wite pass and repass | 
by the windows; he even imagined she paused for a moment, as though the 
sound of their distant carriage-wheels attracted her attention. A groan escaped 
him as he again sank back. “‘O Rovabelle! how have I deserved this! I, 
who so dearly prized, so fondly loved thee! who would have freely given the 
last drop of my blood for thy sake! O Rosabelle ! how art thou Jost! how bast 
!? A convulsive sob shook his frame, and that most deeply moving 


} 
} 
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thou fallen ! 
of all the effects of grief—tears from proud eyes unused to shed thein—tears 
coursing down his cheek of lofty and enduring manhood, burst forth. His 
friend clasped his hand in silence ; he felt that for sucha woe there was no con- 
solation. 

It was between ten and eleven when the carriage drew wp at Sir Charles 
Welburne’s gate; the porter was in attendance, and, in answer to Mr. Caven 
dish’s inquiries, informed them that the Count de Beavvilliers and Lord Heury 
Beauclerk were still there, but that they were to take their departure on the 
following morning for Dover, and from thence to France, 

Lord Altamont and Mr. Cavendish continued their journey, and arrived at | 
Dover time enough to take their passage the next day to Calais, which they | 
reached with a favourable wind the same evening: here they intended to await 
the ar:ival of the count and his frend. 

Part of the following day (Sunday) Lord Altamont was employed in writing | 
such directions concerning his affairs as he considered proper, under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. He had one confidential servant with | 
him; he called him and said, ** William, whaterer may happen—you understand H 
me—whalever may happen, co you, without waiting amoment, or consulting 
any one, set off immediately to give the information to my mother. Here is | 
money.” 

The favourable wind from the English coast still continuing, the daily packet 
arrived on Sunday evening ; and the Count and Lord Henry had just established 
themselves in their apartment at an hotel, and ordered supper, when Mr. 
Cavendish was announced. Hechecked the warm welcome with which he was 
about to be received by aceol bow, and presented a note to the count, con- 
veying Lord Altamont’s challenge. The count, fora moment, felt himeelf taken 
by surprise ; but immediately recovered, and having read the note, handed it to 
Lord Henry, coolly observing, ‘I expected as much. Lord Henry, will you be 
my second?” 


** Certainly,” replied his lordship, when he had perused the challenge, * by all 
means.” 

“Then I will leave you, my lord, and Mr. Cavendish together to settle the 
preliminaries : only please to recollect that, as the choice of w eapons, of course, 
rests with me, I decide for swords ; they are the weapons of Gentlemen ; pistols 


are only fit for highwaymen. And make all the haste you can, I beg, for | am 
very hungry.” . 


| 


The arrangements were soon completed between the seconds, and Mr 
a took a formal leave. The count imu ediately re-appeared, followed 
supper. to whic a i itt , oun aiteateaie tl 
mls. to ar he did great justice, and was precisely in his usual spirits, 
Hepressed nor elevated. ‘* Now really,” he said, “this is kind of 


Altamont—it is just the thing I wished him to do 


Whether wor t 
I shall travel to P er wounded oF not, 


t aris with my arm in a sling, look rather paic, knit my brows, 
and make an interesting debit at the young Countess de B ’s. There 








' slight, was observed. He submitted to have 1 dressed, and was then, by Mr. | 


| had offered sume explanation. She forwarded the next day to the postman, by | 


| duties coldly and almost insolently ; their lady did not move out beyond her own 


| usual; but during the two latrer, Rosabelle denied herself to every one, and 


| way connected with all this 


| second thoughts convinced her that such a step would be incorrect and degrading 


| which Marshal D’Uzer bas bought and be gun to cultivate, and on which he is 


|is nothing like an amour and a duel for helping us on in the saloon and the 
boudoir.” 
| At five the next morning the combatants were at the appointed spot. 
/ An English surgeon, and Lord Altamont’s servant, William, were within 
| reach. 
| The parties bowed to eachother; Lord Altamont looked grave and stern, 
| the count as though he were going to play a match at cricket. The ground and 
| weapons were measured, the gentlemen took their stations, and the word was 
; given, They met—eye to eye, and hand to hand ; both were excellent swords- 
men—both were gallant men. For a few minutes no advantage was gained on 
either side; bat, as they fought, the animal instinct rose, their eyes kindled, 
and the strongest expression of animosity was apparent on every feature. Lord 
| Altamont was more intent on destroying his adversary than on guarding 
| himself; he received a deep wound in the shoulder, but at the same moment, 
he strack his sword in the breast of his enemy. ‘The count fell, mortally 
wounded. P 
All present flew to his assistance; he was borne to a neighbouring cottage, 
where the poor people made him up a clean bed, in which he was placed. 
The surgeon then examined the wound, and did all he could to lessen the pangs 
of the sufferer. ne 
“Pray, doctor,” whispered William, “tell me if there be any hope? 
“None,” replied the surgeon; ‘he may linger on for three or four hours, but 
no longer.” , 
William immediately departed, and, according to his master's orders, made 
the best of his way to Moorlands. i 
Lord Altamont, pale, anxious, and regardless of his own wound, took his 
place at the pillow of the dying man. Presently the count revived, and Lecame 
' immediately sensible of his situation. He extended his hand towards Lord 
| Altamont, who clasped it between his: ‘I have deserved this, my lord: 
Heaven is just—and merciful too, in granting me this little space of time to 
repair the mischief I have caused. He beckoned to the two s¢ conds to ap- 
proach nearer, as his voice was feeble and interrupted. ‘A revengeful feeling 
towards you, my lord, since you married Rosabelle de Clairville, and an in- 
ordinate vanity, have laid me on this, my. dying bed. I confess to you freely, 
Altamont, I would have seduced your beautiful wife, if I could have done so ; 
but never, except once, (in her dressing-room the evening before she left Paris,) 
did I presume to address her in the language of passion; but that once was 
sufficient. I have never been easily repulsed, and have had experience enough 
in the arts of women: but it was reserved for Rosabelle to teach me the power 
of real virtue—a look—it was only a look—(I think I see it now !)—destreyed 
my hopes for ever. As I trust for mercy hereafter, ] swear to you, not a word, 
' not a glance, have passed between us since, but what the whole world might 
have witnessed. But I was vain, I was revengeful, and to gratify both these 
unworthy feelings, I encouraged the belief that the love of Rosabelle was mine; 
| my late visit to Moorlands was so contrived as to confirm every suspicion ; and 
your challenge was matter of signal triumph, for not only would it remove all 
| doubt of my success as a lover, but might ultimately prove the means of throw- 
lug your injured and innocent wile on ny protection. You bear all this Altamont, 
| and still retain my hand in yours!” 
| ‘May God forgive you!” solemuly replied Lord Altamont, “as freely asI do! 
| you have erred in the headstrong vanity and folly of youth, and that error you 
| are now tar—far too severely exprating. " 








Short-sighted mortals that we are. 
he continued, clasping bis hands and raising them towards heaven: * What 
would I now give to save the life I have destroyed !” 

“°Tis in vain,” murmured the count: then, after a pause, ‘* Poor Rosabelle ! 
unworthy as | have been, she will mourn my death. Soothe her, my lord! 
cherish and love her! she is a jewel beyond price.” 

A priest, who had been sent for, arrived; and the count went through 
the last and impressive ceremonies of his religion with humility and calm- 
ness ; when they were concluded, he spoke no more, and about noon tranquilly 
expired, 

Force was in some degree necessary to remove Lord Altamont from the body ; 
and, in using it, the severity of bis wound, which bad been thought to be very 


Cavendish and the surgecn, hurried away to the sea-shore, where they hired and 
embarked on board a fishing-boat for Dover ; it not being, judged prudent to wait 
for the packet the following day ‘The wind was contrary, and for two days ane 
nights they remained beating about inthe straits. Lord Altamont’s suffer- 


bed, and to amuse myself with reading the few books that I had with me relatin 
to the history of Bona < 

I find that the latitude and longitude of this place have been accurately ascer- 
tained by a French officer of engineers, and that it lies in 36° 53’ 56” north 
latitucz, and in 5° 24’ 38” east longitude ; so that its distance in a straight line 
is a little more than 95 leagues from Algiers. 

Bona is eituated in a spacious bay, bounded on the west by Cape Garde and 
on the east by Cape Rosa. The river Seibouze, joined toward the end of the 
course by the river Boojeemah, the ancient Armua, falls into the sea within this 
bay, as wellas the Mafrag, a river rather less than the Seibouze, which dis- 
charges itself half way between Bona and Cape Rosa. 

General Bourmont had no sooner possessed himself of Algiers than he thought 
of occupying Bona. The French having long maintained an African company 
whose coral fishery was here, looked on themselves as natural heirs to the pos- 
session of this part of the coast; an expedition was accordingly fitted up, and 
General Damremont was appointed to the command of it. The land troops 
consisted of two regiments of the line, and a proportionable force of art 
these were embarked in ten vessels of different sizes, of which two frigates, the 
Bellona and the Duchess ef Berri, set out ahead of the rest to reconnoitre the 
place, and to sound, not only its harbour, but the disposition of the inhabitants 
On the Ist of August, 1830, the whole squadron anchored in the bay of Bona, 
and the Admiral learned from the Captain of the Bellona, which had previously 
arrived, that the inhabitants, annoyed bythe hostilities of vast hordes of Kabyles 
and Arabs who beleaguered the place, would be but too happy to Teceive the 
French as their detenders. By invitation from General Damremont, the Cadi 
and the chief inhabitants of the city came on board the Commandant’s vessel 
Promises of eternal attachment were exchanged as liberally as between lovers : 
it was settled that the French troops should land, and they accordingly took pos- 
session both of the town and the citadel. 

Bora is built at the bottom of what the French eall a mamelon, ¢.¢. breast or 
nipple of land, the sides of which terminate in steep rocks along the shore; the 
city is inclosed by walls about sixty feet in height, pretty thick, but not backed 
with earth, and have the shape of a rectangle slightly inclined towards the val- 
ley of the Seibouze. This wall, though weak in some parts, is still capable of a 
good defence against the Arabs; its total circumference is 3,400 yards. The 
town bas four gates, one leading from the east to the harbour; another, called 
the Arab Gate, leading to Constantine, and two that face the citadel. The Kas- 
bash, or citadel, with a wall of 700 yards in circuit, crowns a high bill to the 
south of the city: this wall is so high aad thick, and so backed by the natural 
soil, that it would be difficult to make a breach in it; it is capable of cannon- 
ading the roadstead and the mouth of the valley, and it entirely commands the 
town; its interior is very large, and contains a number of cisterns. 

Posted here with two thousand regular soldiers, besides artillerymen, General 
Damremont congratulated his countrymen on their prowess in beating off the 
Kabyles and Arabs, who besieged the place very actively during eighteen days ; 
but if we look to the history of a subsequent siege after General Damrement 
had deserted Bona, we shall not be disposed to rank this defence among the 
first-rate feats of heroism. On the 19th of August, a squadron of four ships ar- 
rived from Algiers, bringing at once intelligence of the revolution of the Barricades 
in Paris, andan order for Gen. Damremontand all his force to reimbark for Algiers. 
It was supposed that Gen. Bourmont meditated throwing himself with the whole 
French African army, if be could persuade them to follow him, into the South 
of France, and there to erect the Bourbon standard. Whether he entertained 
this project or not, he at least thought it fit that the garrison of Bona should be 
recalled ; and the inhabitants learned with consternation that they must now 
depend on their own valour for defending the town. Fear and grief, say the 
French, and we can well believe them, were depicted in the countenances of 
the citizens when they saw the preparations of the French for departing ; and 
by way of encouraging their compatriots to a more desperate resistance, an 
hundred and twenty families of the ticher class took the noble resolution of 
flying away, and embarked on board the French squadron for Algiers. ‘The 
remainder, thus left to their fate, seemed to have but small chance of standing 
out against their besiegers; but the poor people of Bona, though thus basely 
abandoned both by the French and their own civic notables, were not thrown into 
utter despair, but resolved upon and accomplished their defence. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 
They threw fifty men into the citadel, and the rest kept watch and ward on 


illery : 





te reach Moorlands, dreading, as be did, the effect of William's intelligence. 
On the second morning, just as they were entering Dover, the packet for Calais | 
glided close by them; the surgeon proposed boarding her for refreshments, but | 
was overruled, from their being now so near land, which they reached in safety 
about an hour afterward. Here we must leave them for the rest and refresh- | 
ment none of the party could possibly proceed without, and take a survey of the | 
| 


ings, both in mind and body, were very great; increased by his extreme anxiety | 


events that bad occurred at Moorlands. 

Rosabelle, feeling somewhat affronted at the conduct of the ladies at the 
Manor House, on the day of the count’s departure, for their neglect in not | 
sending as usual for her letter, and at Miss Altamunt’s unceremonious cisregard 
of her engagement to dinner, determined neither to send nor to call until they 


| 
ove of her servants, her delayed letter to Lord Altamont, with an addition. Hl- 
! 


fated Rosabelle! she little thought, as she paced her solitary drawing-room, | 
whose look was, for a moment, bent upon her in shame and despair! 

Four days elapsed—no letter from her husband, no visit or communication of | 
any kind from his mother or sister. Some fatal mystery was surely hanging | 


| over her! There was a change in the deportment of her servants; they all | 


refused to associate with Fanchette, who in consequence tovk up her abode | 
entirely in her mistress'’s apartments. they performed their merely neceasary 


grounds, but even there, meeting once or twice with some of the tenantry, they 
evidently avoided her. During the two former days, visiturs were received as 


wounded and dejected, full of doubt and apprehension, secluded herself as much 
as possible. 

It could not help occurring to her that the Count de Beauvilliers was in some 
Had she acted imprudently in receiving her cousin 
with so much confidence during the absence of ber husband? Towards herse// 
she feit that she had not acted imprudently, but—towards the world? Ay, | 
there's the rub! The opinion of the world. (as Miss Altamont had so often | 





| said to her.) ought to be respected; and perhaps that mighty bogbear of os 


wicked and the weak, was affronied at ber having transgressed some of Its ac- 


knowle/ged forms and rules. She hae partly a m.nd to question Fanchette ; but 





Resabelle was proad, aud she resolved to await the storm she foresaw was | 
coming, (though from what quarter and in what shape she was ignorant,) without | 
either flinching from, or advaucing to meet, it | 

Farchette was stient and melancholy ; she, of course, knew much more than | 
her lady, and was becomming terrntied at tre recollection of all the title-tatile 
her imprudent vanity had betrayed her into. —{ Yo be continued.) 


——eG 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the Albion of May 7.] 
Lerrer xvil. 
Ov ovr way hack to Bona we halted a few miles from town to see a farm 





constructing a handsome house ‘This would seem to indicate, at least, his be- | 
lief, thatthe French occupation of the country will be permanent. The svil of | 
the flat part of the farm 1s black loam, and it appears to be fertile. He bas | 
planted thousands of young trees in a spacious leve: orchard, the tender verdure 
of which is beautiful, and fills the mind with pleasing associations. Here the | 
olive. the vine, the mulberry, and the fig-tree have already Jisplaced the osier | 
and nettle; and amidst fruits and flowers that will soon spring up, the song of 
the nightingale will be heard instead of the yelping of the jackal. Looking over 
the fair plantation, I recalled, and repeated to myself, the lines of my favourite 
Beattie :— 
*T was from Philosophy man learn'd to tame 
The soil by plenty to intemperance fed ; 
Lo, from the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison, and plague, and yelling rage are fled. 
The waters bursting from their slimy bed 
Bring health and melody to every vale : 
And frem the breezy main and mountain head, 
Ceres and Flora to the sunny dale, 
To fan their glowing charms, invite the flattering gale. 
Minstrel—Book IT 


On a hill above his farm the Marshal has opened a marble quarry. The vein 
unfortunately produces hitherto only blue marble; but he has explored it nei- 
ther widely nor deeply, and by extending his researches he may come to pure 
white stone. T returned to Bona well pleased with my excursion in all respects, 
except that an untoward bout bad pressed so tightly on one of my anclesas to 
inflame it, and occasion considerable pain. Absorbed as I had been in sublime 
speculations about the quantity of bread and cheese which the enormous plain 
might be made to yield under good cultivation, | had never thought of relieving 
myself by the simple process o! ripping up the galling leather; on reaching the | 
hotel I found myself quite lame, and after despatching an apelogy to the com- 
mandant for not dining with him, I was glad to stretch myself onthe top of my 


\ 








the city walls ; the continuance of fourscore Turkish soldiers among them, the 
residue of the ancient garrison, was no doubt an important circumstance in 
their favour, and it is possible that the occupation of Bona by the French had 
spread an exasperation among the native tribes that may have somewhat abated 
when they heard of the Christians having departed ; nevertheless, the Kabyles 
and Arabs stil! partially invested the place, and the position of the citizens was 
very perilous, as the Bey of Constantine contived summoning them to surrender. 
The number of men in Bona at this time could not have exceeded 300, if it 
even amounted to so much, without counting the Turks; for the French, on 
first taking possession of it, reckoned the whole population only at two thous- 
and. One thing was quite certain, namely, that if the native tribes had got 
into the town and found any unfortunate Christian, particularly a French soldier, 
within its precints, his head would have been the first offering made to Mahomet. 
Afverthe embarkation of the French was completed, and their sails were hoisted, 
a signal from the land was given by the Bonnese, requesting a boat’s crew to be 
sentyashore. A boat was accordingly manned and sent, and the cause of the 
signal was found to be, that a French artilleryman had been left behind in the 
hurry of embarkation, and the inhabitants though far from secure themselves, 
had no wish that he should be included in the massacre. There was courage as 
well as humanity in this action, for the citizens who brought down this artillery- 
man to the sea-shore and saw him into the boat, both came and went back under 
the fire of the besieging Arabs. 

For more than a year after this first abandonment of Bona by the French, the 
little civic garrison continued heroically to resist the hostilities of the native 
tribes, and to refuse submission to the Bey of Constantine. In the beginning 
of July, 1831, Gen. Berthezéne, the then governor of Algiers, learning that 
they were blockaded, and probably in want of provisions, sent them a present of 
twenty sacks of biscuits, and a few more of rice, together with a cargo of pro- 
visions, which were offered fur their purchase, at what the French considered 
moderate prices. The Bonnese accepted the present with many thanks, but 


| they declined the provisions that were offered on sale, as they could import the 


same articles at a cheaper rate from Alexandria and ‘Tunis: happily their 
inva'ers were too barbarous to have a single galley at sea: the people of Bona 
had. tuerefore, to endure only a land-blockade. But how did the poor devils, 
you will say, get money to purchase supplies from Egypt and Tunis after all 
their richest citizens had left them? This question is not perfectly insoluble. 
In the first place, l:t a Moor oran Arab pass for being ever su poor, and live ever 
so miserably, you can never be sure that he ts really poor, or that he has not got 
a good deal of money hid underground; and this was probably the case with 
the majority of the citizens of Bona, who were reckoned in the poorer class{ 
In the next place, there are still some manufactories of cloth and other articles 
in Bona; and the desultory warfare of its besiegers, I believe, never entirely 
prevented a trade with the interior which carried the Bonnese exports into the 
interior, and brought back, I believe, even gold from the auriferous sands of the 
river Juinmmel, in the province of Constantina. 

Bona thus continued to hold out, and the only mark of distrust in its own 
resources which it betrayed was, the sending a request to the Governor of 
A'giers for a small auxihary force, to be accompanied with some arms and 
ammunition. The deputation, however, who brought this request, particularly 
insisted that no French soldiers should be sent, but only Mahometans in the 
French service. A hundred and twenty-five Zovaves were accordingly selected 
at Algiers, and the stipulation respecting ‘no Frenchmen” was adhered to as 
far as the privates were concerned, bnt the twelve officers and subalterns were 
all French. Every man was provided with a hundred and fifty European 
cartridges, besides forty thousand Algerine ones for the whole corps, and to these 
were added sixty grenades, fifty howitzers charged, an hundred muskets, and 
sixty complete uniforms. A distinguished officer, Captain Bigot, had the chief 
military command of this little force, whilst Lieut Col. Huder had in reality a 
superior authority, under the title of French consul at Bona. The expedition 
arrived on the 14th of September, 1831: its details have not sufficient impor- 
tance that I should relate them to you, but when I pat them together in my own 
mind, they seem to me one of the thousand and one proofs of the folly, and, 
what is worse, of the folly made more foolish by fraud, that has pervaded the 
French management of Africa. Really if ants and beavers had risible faculties, 
they might well laugh at the lack of wisdom with which the affairs of men are 
conducted. 

The French manifestly wished to make themeelves masters of Bona, and, all 
things considered, I should say that they were justifiable in that desire; for if 
their occupation of northern Africa is to be of any use to the cause of civiliza- 
tion, it is obvious that they must possess as much as possible of the Algerine 
regency ; butif the possession of Bona was their wish, they should have also 
made it their determination, and the presence of a few frigates in the harbour 
would have instantly decided the matter by laying the Bonnese at the mercy of 
the French for supplies by sea, whilst at the same time two or three battalions 
would have rid the place of all land-Lluckade, and would have imposed laws on 
the Moors and Arabs. 

If. on the other hand, France thought herself bound, in conscience, merely to 
protect the people of Bona and to leave them a free and independent commu- 
nity, they ought to have sent no French officer at all amongst the Zouaves, and 
they should have instructed Col. Huder to act in no other manner than as a 
mere consul But they chose a disingenuous middle part. They pretended to 
treat the people of Bona as allies, independent of every thing except the friend!y 
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istance of the French; but the citizens very soon saw that Hader had come 
hy a Said be commandant, and not as aconsul. No blame, I believe, attaches 


personally to Huder—he only obeyed his instructions—but the intentions of the 


French not to aid, but to rule, became so evident, that the Turks, joined not} 


only by most of the citizens but by the Arabs without, caballed against the 
French and resolved to get rid of them. Prayers were offered up in the mos- 
ques, beseeching God to fav@ur an insurrection against the Christians. The 
jssue of the affair was, though a detachment of French military arrived to relieve 
the forlorn consul, that he was shot through the head, in attempting to swim to 
a French vessel in the harbour—that Captain Bigot was massacred in one of 
the streets—and that the French, and all who were friendly to them, were 
chased out of Bona. 

In March, 1832, the Government of Algiers equipped against this place a 
third expedition, the diminutive nature of which, I think, did as little credit to 
their sagacity as that of the last; but they, bappily, selected leaders of uncom- 
mon skill and intrepidity, and by almost miraculous goed fortune Bona was 
taken without bloodshed. This success was attributed principally to three in- 
dividuals, Captain d’Armandy of the artillery, Lieutenant Freart of the navy, 
and an adventurer named Yousouf, or Joseph, then a captain of the Algerine 
chasseurs, whose history is rather romantic. * 

Before I tell you the romance of Joseph's history, I ought to state the ex- 
ploits, either real or but slightly, if at all, exaggerated, which have brought him 
into notice. An European by birth, he lived trom childbood to manhood at 
Tunis, and repairing from thence to Algiers, after the French had conquered it, 
he entered into their service and distinguished himself by his bravery. He was 
employed by Generai Clausel and was one of his staff. The Duke of Rovigo 
afterwards appoiated him to take a share in the last adventurous expedition to 
Bona, the citadel of which was manned by the ‘Turkish soldiers already men- 
tiuned, who threatened a determined resistance. Here Joseph performed a 
feat which, unless its narrators unaccountably embellish it, has nv parallel 
that I know of, except in the annals of ancient Greece or of ‘chivalry—as for 
the story 

“T give it as ’twas given to me.” 
He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw himself amidst four-score 
Turks, harangued them dauntlessly in their own language, which he had learned 
at Tunis, and by his eloquence persuaded them to join the cause of the French 
and to make him (Yousouf ) their commander. Though I returned from Bona 


to Algiers with the hero himself, I am sorry to say that his temporary indispo- | 
sition prevented me from getting a distinct account of his exploit from bis own | tim to the taffrail of the vessel, six more to the bows, such was the length of 
lips, and he failed to fulfil a promise which he made me, to write me out a full | his tether—and he turned, and turned again. 


account of itin French, when we should arrive at Algiers. From all that I 


have heard, my impression is, that he undoubtedly scaled the walls of the | tance, as he was all in all to Mr. Vanslyperken, and Mr. Vanslyperken was all 


Kasbah, but whether bis escalade was supported by followers, to back his elo- 
quence, as I suspect it was, I cannot determine. At all events, the enterprise 
was consummately heroic. Joseph was rewarded for it by an appointment to 
command the Turkish garrison, and he admitted many French within the citadel 
walls. Hebad not, however, been long in his authority, when he discovered 
that the Turks were conspiring to assassinate him, and also to massacre all the 
French in the town as well as in the Kasbah. On this intelligence, he went im- 
mediately to Captain D’Armandy, warned him of the danger, and declared to 
him that he knew but one means of warding it off. ‘I must march out of the 
citadel.” he said, * with all my Turks.” 
plied D’Armandy. ‘‘ And what if they do?” replied Yousouf; ** I shall still 
have time enough to spike the artillery at the marine. I shall die, I foresee, 
but you will be saved ; andthe French colours will continue to float over Bona !” 
He had scarcely uttered these words, when he saliied from the fort at the head 
of bis Turks, and the gates were instantly shut bebind him. After descending 
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| One of the most ill-conditioned curs which had ever been produced from pro- 
| Miscuous iIntercourse—ugly in colour, for he was of a dirty yellow, like the 
| . . , 

| paint served out to decorate our men-of-war by bis Majesty's dock-yards. 


* But the Turks will kill you,” re- | 


to the bottom of the town, Joseph halted his troops and addressed them thus :— | 
**T know very well,” he said, ‘that there are traitors among you, who have | 


conspired to dispatch me, and that the night after this day was the time appoint- 
ed for executing your infamous project ; but I know who are the guiltiest in this 


| and exactitude, walking aft as he walked aft, and walking forward with the same 


conspiracy, and now let them strike—if they dare to lift a hand against their | 


commander.” ‘Then turning to one of the troop, he said, ** You are one of the 
guilty !’’ and he shot him dead on the spot. His resolution overawed the con- 
spirators ; the whole troop fell on their knees and vowed to him a fidelity from 
which they have never swerved. 

Joseph was born in the island of Elba, probably about the year 1807. He 
reinembers, in 1811, when he was a little boy, to have seen the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who noticed him and patted his head. He is a handsome man, and, with 
his intelligent countenance, must have been an exceedingly interesting boy. He 
gives out, that he has no recollection of his family, from which it must be infer- 
red either that his parents died in his absolute infancy, and that he was an orphan 
in the hands of guardians; or that he has no wish to record his ancestors, 
possibly intending to set up for an ancestor himself I lean to the Jatter suppo- 


sition, because he lived in Elba long enough to be fit for school, and a child of | 


that age was not likely to be perfectly ignorant about his parents Be that as it 


may, he was embarked fur Fiorence, where he was to have been placed at | 


college, being them some seven or eight years old; but the vessel that bore 
him, falling in with a Morocco corsair, our little hero was taken to Tunis, and 
became the property of the Bey, in whose palace he was placed, and made a Mus- 
sulman—* 4 /improvisite.”” Here his education, though different from what 
it would have been at Florence, was not neglected. He made rapid progress 
in the Turkish, Spanish, and Arabic languages; and, instead of learning 
the logic of Aristotle, he became, a proficient in the logic of the sabre. At the 
age of manhood he was an accomplished soldier, and he accompanied the Bey 
of Tunis in an expedition as far as the desert, for the collection of those volun- 
tary taxes, which the loving subjects of the Bey always contribute at the point 
of the sword. He returned with a high character, 
“‘ Dreaded in battle and loved in hall ;” 

and being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the heart of one of the daugh- 
ters of the Bey. All this is charming, you will say—but is it all true? Yes, I 
own to you, it looks like a parody on that beautifal French song ** Le Beau Fer- 


ration ; but I fully believe the story of Josepli’s cuurtsbip of the Moorish prin- 
cess; and it is the more credible from the circumstance, that the Bey of Tunis 
has 150 daughters constantly living in his palace. Joseph and his princess met 
and feil madly in love, and, as it was leap-year, she made the first proposals. 
According to the Tunisian version of the story, they were one dzy surprised at 
their place of interview by a eunuch of the palace, whom Joseph took the bold 
resolution of following into the adjacent garden, and, as dead men tell no tales, 
of cutting off his head. Having disposed of the body, so says the story, by 
throwing it into a deep fish-pond, he next day met his sweetheart, who was a 
prey to the liveliest terrors ; but to assuage them, he opened a press in his 


chamber and showed her the head of the spy—* Behold! madam,” he said, at | 


, ed like Fatnine’s eldest son just arriving to years of discretion. 


| ed to the red herring by Snarlevyow, who raised his bead and snuffed at its 
| fumes. 


least they say that he said; ‘there are the eyes that looked upon our love, and ' 


there are the lips that would have revealed it.” But melo-dramatic and beauti- 
ful as this latter part of the story is, I consider itas apocryphal. At least, You- 
souf himself protested to me, in the strongest terms, that the murder and the 
press-scene were sbeer fictions. | made his acquaintance on board the steamer 
in returning to Algiers. J was struck with bis appearance, and the vivid expres- 
sion of his countenance; but, though I will not call him absolutely a dandy, his 
manners certainly struck me as exhibiting no deficiency in self-estimation How 
his amour was discovered I know not, but discovered it was; and You-ouf, tind 
ing that his presence could be dispensed with at court, decamped as speedily and 
as secretly as he could. The Consul of Trance assisted him in his escape. In 
the May of 1830) there lay in the roadstead a French brig, to which a boat was 


| of the service. 


| legs, snapped the herring out of Smallbones’ hand, bolted forward by the lee 


| 


| after him and overtuok him just as he had laid it dewn on the deck prepara- 


| of the s:me append ge ina rat. 
, same disease. 


: : . | neck wassol i é is D4 2 
nand aiima la fille d’un Roi Maure,” to which we have both listened with admi- | neck was so immeasurably long and thin, that his head appeared to topple for | 


Aibion. 





parte of the spars, the hammock rails, and the small iron guns which were 
mounted on the vessel's decks, were covered with a white frost. The man at 
the heli stood muffled up in a thick pea jacket and mittens, which made his 
hands appear as large as his feet. His nose was a pug of an intense bluish red, 
Obe tint arising from the present cold, and the other from the preventive checks 
which he had been so long.accustomed to take to drive out such an unpleasant 
intruder. His grizzled hair waved its locks gently to the wind, and his face 
was distorted with an immoderate quid of tobacco which protruded his right 
cheek. This personage was second officer and steersman on board the vessel, 
and his name was Obadiah Coble. He had been baptized Obadiah about sixty 
years before, that is to say, if he had been baptized at all. He steod so motion- 
less at the helm, that you might have imagined him to have been frezen there as 
he stood, were it not that his eyes occasionally wandered from the compass on 
the binnacle to the bows of the vessel, and that the breath from his mouth, when 
it was thrown out into the clear frosty air, formed a smoke like to that from the 
spout of a half-boiling tea-kettle. 

The crew belonged to the cutter, for she was a vessel in the service of his 
Majesty, King William the Third, at this time employed in protecting his Ma- 
Jesty’s revenue against the imporiation of alamodes and lutestrings, were all 
down below at their breakfasts, with the exception of the steersman and lieu- 
tenant-commandant, who now walked the quarter-deck, if so smallan extent of 
plank could be dignified with such a name. He was a Mr. Cornelius Vansly- 
perken, a tall, meagre-looking personage, with very narrow sheulders and vely 
smal! head—perfecily straight up and down, protruding in no part, he reminded 
you of some tall parish pump, with a great knob atits top. His face was gaunt, 
cheeks hollow, nose and chin showing an affection for each other, and evidently 
lamenting the gulf between them which prevented their meeting, both appeared 
to have fretted themselves to the utmost degree of tenuity from disappointment 
in love: as for the nose, it had a pearly round tear hanging at its tip, as if it 
wept. ‘lhe dress of Mr. Vanslyperken was hidden in a great coat, which was 
very long, and buttoned straight down. ‘This great cuat had two pockets on 
each siue, into which its owner’s hands were deeply inserted, and so close did 
his arms lay to his sides, that they appeared nothing more than a3 would battens 
uailed to a topsail yard. The only deviation from the perpendicular was from 
the insertion of a speaking trumpet under bis left arm at right angles with his 
body. It had evidently seen much service, was battered, and the black Japan 
worn off in most parts of it. As we said before, Mr. Vanslyperken walked his 
quarter-deck. He was in a brown study, yet looked blue. Six strides brought 


But there was another personage on the deck, a personage of no small im- 


in all to him: moreover, we may say, that he is the heroofthe rain. ‘T.is was 


Ugly 
in face, for he bad ove wall eye, and was so far under-jawed as to prove that a 
bull-dog had had something to do with his creation—ugly in shape; for although 
larger than a pointer, and strongly built, he was coarse and shambling in his 
make, with his forelegs bowed out. His ears and tail had never been docked, 
which was a pity, as the more you cu:tailed his proportions, the better looking 
the cur would have been. But his ears, although not cut, were torn to ribands 
by the various encounters with dogs on shore, arising from the acidity of his 
temper. His tail had lost its hair by an inveterate mange, and reminded you 
Many parts of his body were bared from the 
He carried his head and tail low, and had a villanous sour look. 
To the eye of a casual observer, there was not one redeeming quality that would 
warrant his keep; to those who knew him well, there were a thousand reasons 
why he should be hanged. He followed his master with the greatest precision 


regular motion, turning when his master turned, and moreover, turning in the 
same direction ; and, like bis taster, be appeared to be not a little nipped with 
the cold, and, as well as he, in a state of profound meditation. The name of 
this uncouth animal was very appropriate to his appearance, and to his temper. 
It was Snarieyyow. 

At last, Mr. Vanslyperken gave vent to his pent-up feclings. ‘ T can’t—I 
won't stand this any longer,’ muttered the lieutenant, as he took his six strides 
forward. At this first sound o/ his master’s voice the dog pricked up the reim- 
nants of his ears, and they both turned aft. ** She bas been now fvoling me for 
six years ;’’ and as he concluded this sentence, Mr. Vanslyperken and Snarley- | 
yow had reached the taffrail, and the dog raised his tail to the half cock. | 

They turned, and Mr. Vanslyperken paused a moment or two, and com- 
pressed his thin lips—the dog did the same. ‘I will have an answer, by all | 
that’s blue!’ was the ejaculation of the next six stridee. The lieutenant 
stopped again, and the dog looked up in his master’s face; but it appeared as 
if the current of his master’s thoughts was changed, for the current of keen air 
reminded Mr. Vanslyperken that he had not yet had his breakfast. | 

The lieutenant leant over the hatchway, took his battered speaking trumpet 
from under his arm, and putting it to his muuth, the deck reverherated with, | 
** Pass the word for Smallbones forward.” The dog put himself in a baying 
attitude, with bis forefeet on the combings of the hatchway, and enforced his | 
master’s orders with a deep-toned and measured bow, wow, wow 





Smalibones soon made his appearance, rising from the batchway like a ghost ; | 
a thin, shambling personage, apparently about twenty years old—a_ pale, cada- 
verous face, high cheek bones, goggle eyes, with lank hair very thinly sown | 
upona head, which, like bad svil, would returo but a scanty harvest. He look- 
His long lanky 
legs were pulled so tar through his trowsers, that his bare feet, and half way up 
to his knees, were expused to the chilling blast. The sleeves ef his jacket were | 
so short, that four inches of bone above his wrist were bared to view—hat he | 
had none—bhis ears were very large, and the rims of them red with cold, and his | 
want of support. When he had come on deck, he stood with one hand raised | 
to his forehead, touching bis hair instead of his hat, and the other occupied with 
a half-roasted red herring. ‘ Yes, sir,’’ said Smalibones, standing befere his 
master. 


** Be quick !"—commenced the lieutenant; but here his attention was direct- 


Among other disqualitications of the animal, be it observed, that he had 
no nese except for red herring, or a post by the way side Mr. Vanslyperken 
discontinued his orders, took his hand out of his great coat pocket, wiped the 
drop from off his nose, and then roared out, * How dare you appear on the quar- 
ter-deck of a king's ship, sir, with a red herring in your fist?” 

“If you please, sir,” replied Smalibones, “if I were to come for to go to leave it 
in the galiey, I shouldn't find it when I went back.” 

“ What do L care for that, sir? It’s contrary to all the rules and regulations 
Now sir, bear me 

*O Lord, sir! let me off this time, it’s only a solder,” replied Smallbones 
deprecatingly ; but Snarieyyow's appetite had been very much sharpened by his 
morning's walk; it ruse with the smell of the herring, so he rose on bis hind 





gangway, and would svon have bolted the herring, bad not Smalibouea bolted 


| bitten me this week. 


; to the anunal. 









hatchway, and disap below. Mr. Vanslype 
deck, and turned, and turned aa befo' 





tken returned to. the quarter-. 
re. 


CHAPTER II. 
Showing what became of the red herring. 


Smallbones soon made his re-appearance, informing Mr. Vanslyperken that 
bis breakfast was ready for him, and Mr. Vanslyperken, feeling himself quite 
ready for his breakfast, went down below. A minute after he had disappeared, . 
another man came up to relieve the one at the wheel, who, as soon as he had 
surrendered up the spokes, commenced warming himself after the most approved 
method, by flapping his arms round his body. 

** The skipper’s out o’ sorts again this morning,” said Obadiah. 
I heard him muttering about the woman at the Lust Haus.” 

“Then, by Got, we will have de breeze,” replied Jansen, who was a Datch 
seaman of huge proportions, rendered still mure preposterous by the multiplicity 
of his nether clothing. 

“Yes, as sure as Mother Carey's chickens raise the gale, so does the name 
of the Frau Vandersloosh. Ill be down aud get my breakfast, there may be 
keel-hauling before noon.” 

* Mine Got—dat is de tyfel ” 

* Keep her nor-east, Jansen, and keep a sharp look out for the boats.” 

“Got fur dem—how must I steer the chip and look for de boats at de same 
time '—not possible.” 

That's no consarn o’ mine. Those are the orders, and I passes them—you 
must get over the unpossibility how you can ” So saying, Obadiah Coble walked 
below. 

We must do the same, and introduce the reader to the cabin of Lieutenant 
Vanslyperken, which was not very splendid in its furniture. One small table, 
one chair, a mattress in a standing bed-place, with curtains made of bunting, 
an open cupboard, containing three plates, one tea-cup and saucer, two drinking 
glasses, and two knives. More was nut required, as Mr. Vanslyperken never 
indulged in company. There was another cupboard, but it was carefully locked. 
On the table before the lieutenant was a white wash-hand basin, nearly half full 
of burgoo, a composition of bviled oatmeal and water, very wholesome, and very 
hot. It was the allowance from the ship’s coppers, of Mr Vanslyperken and 
his servant Smalibones. Mr. Vanslyperken was busy stirring it about to cool it 
a little, with a leaden spoon. Snarleyyow sat close to him, waiting for his share, 
and Smallbones stood by, waiting for orders. 

“Smallbones,” said the lieutenant, after trying the hot mess before him, 
= finding that he was still in danger of burning his mouth, ** bring me the red 

erring.’ 

**Red_ herring, sir ?’’ stammered Smallbones. 

' Yes,” replied his master, fixing bis little grey eye sternly on him, “ the red 
verring.”” 

“Tits gone, sir,” replied Smallbones, with alarm. 

*“* Gone—gone where 1” 

“Tf you please, sir, I didn’t a think that you would have touched it after the 
dog had had it in bis nasty mouth ; and so, sir—if you please sir - 

**And so what?” said Vanslyperken, compressing his thin lips. 

“T eat it myself—if you please—O dear—O dear.” 

“ You did, did you—gluttonous scarecrow— you did, did yout’ Are you aware 
that you have committed a theft—and are you aware of the punishment at- 
tending it?” , 

**O sir—it was a mistake—dear sir,” cried Smallbones, whimpering. 

“In the first place, I will cut you to ribbons with the cat.” 

‘Mercy, sir—O sir,” cried the lad, the tears streaming from his eyes. 

“The thief’s cat, with three knots in each tail.” 

Smallbones raised up his thin arms, and clasped his hands,pleading for mercy- 

“And after the flogging—you shall be keel-hauled.”’ 

“O God !” screamed Smallibones, falling dowu on his knees, “ merey— 
mercy !” 

But there was none. Snarleyyow, when he saw the lad go down on his 
knees, flew at him, and threw him on his back, growling over him, and occa- 
sionally looking at his master. 

* Come here, Snarleyyow,” said Mr. Vanslyperken. ‘ Come here, sir, and 
liedown.” But Svarleyyow had not forgotten the red herring, so in revenge he 
first bit Smallbones 10 the thigh, and then obeyed his master. 

‘* Get up, sir,’”’ said the lieutenant. 

Smallbenes rese, but his temper now rose alsu; he forgot all that he was to 
suffer, from indignation against the dog; with flashing eyes, and whimpering 
with rage, he eried out, as the tears fell, and his arms swung round, “ I'll not 
stand this—I'll jump overboard—that I will: fourteen times has that ere dog a 
I'd sooner die at once, than be made dog‘s meat of in 


“ After atime: 
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this here way.” 

* Silenee, you mutinous rascal, or I'll put you in irons ” 

“ T wish you would—irons don’t bite, if they hold fast. I'll run away—tZ 
don’t mind being hung—that I don’t—starved to death, and bitten to death in 
this here way 4 

“Silence, sir. It's over feeding that makes you saucy ” : 

“The Lord forgive you!’ cried Smallbones, with surprise ; * I’ve not had a 
full meal “4 

* A full meal, you rascal! there's no filling a thing like you—hollow from 
top tu botrom, like a bamboo.” 

* And what I does get,’’ continued Sma!!bones with energy, ** I pays dear 
for ; that ere dog thes at me, if I takes a bit o’ biscuit. I never gets a bite: 
without getting a bite, and its all my own allowance.” 

“A proof of his fidelity, and an example to you, you wretch,” replied the 
lieutenant, fondly patting the dog on the head. 

* Well, I wish you'd discharge me—or hang me, I don’t care which. 
eats so bearty, and the dog eats so hearty, that I gets nothing. 
victuslled for two.” 

* You insolent fellow, recollect the thief's cat.” 

“It’s very hard,” continued Smallbones, unmindfol of the threat, “ that that 
ere beast is to eat my allowance, and be allowod to half eat me too.” 

* You forget the keel-hauling, you searecrow.” 

** Well, | hope I may never come up again, that's all.” 

‘Leave the cabin, sir.” 

This order Smallbones obeyed 

**Snarlevyow,”’ said the lieutenant, “you are hungry, my poor beast.” 
Snarleyyow put his fore paw ap on his master’s knee. ‘ You shall have your 
breakfast soun,”’ continued his master, eating the burgov between his addresses 
* Yes, Snarleyyow, you bave done wrong this morning—you 
onght to have no breakfast.”” Snarleyyow growled. “ We are only four years 
acquainted, and how many scrapes have you got me into, Snarleyyow?” Snar- 
leyyow here put both his paws upon his master’s knee. ‘ Well, you are sorry, 
my poor dog, ard you shall have some breakfast,” and Mr. Vanslyperken put 
the basin of burgoo on the floor, which the dog tumbled down his throat most 
rapidly. ** Nay, my dog, not so fast; you must leave some for Smallbones, he 
will require some breakfast before his punishment. There, that will do,” and 
Mr. Vanslyperken wished to remove the basin with a little of the burgoo re- 
maining init. Snarleyyow growled, would have snapped at his master, but Mr. 
Vauslyperken shoved him away with the bell mouth of his speaking trumpet, 
and recovering a portion of the mess, put it on the table for the use of poor 
Smalibones. ‘ Now then, my dog, we will go on deck.” Mr. Vanslyperken 
left the cabin, followed by Snarleyyow, but as suvon as his master was half way 
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tory to commencing his meal. A fight ensued, Smallbones received a severe 


| bite in the leg, which induced lim to seize a handspike, and make a blow with 


° i. ‘ | 
got ready for conveying him; but five tchausses (Moorish officers of police. next | 


in dignity to the hangman,) were posted on the shore to speak a quiet word with 
him before embarking. Yousouf stealing along concealed pathways, remarked 
that those tchausses had piled their arms ona rock at the sea-side. He got close 
to them unobserved, he sprang on them like a cat upon vermin, poked at them 
with his yatagan till they all ran helter skelter, then tumbled their arms into the 
sea and leapt into his boat. All this was done ina few moments. ‘The brig 
that received him was under orders to join the fleet which was to invade Al- 
giers. He was welcomed by the French ariny, and speedily rose to distinction. 
But what became of his poor dear princess? 
first time, however, that I go to Tunis, I will make the strictest inquiries res- 
pecting her.—[7'o be continued. } 





* In a newspaper I have just seen, I find General Clause! mentioning the name 
of my friend Joseph with ne small approbation, ‘The general dates from Oram an 
account of a receut battle between the French and Abd-El-Kader, Prince of Mas- 
€ara, in which poor Abd-El-Kader has been miserably cut up. General Clausel 
says, “ The Chefd’Escadron Yousouf, whom I brought from Bona, was at the head 
of the native horsemen. Six times while pursuing Abd-E]-Kader he succeeded in 
cutting him off from his men. He was afterwards separated from him by a distance 
of only forty paces, and if his herse had not been exhausted by a gallop of three 
heurs, he would have certainly taken him prisoner.” 


——— 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
THE NEW STORY BY CAPT. 
CHAPTER I. 

Introduction of divers parties, and a red herring. 

Tt was in the year 1699, that a one-masted vessel, with black sides, was run- 
ning along the coast near Beachy Head, at the rate of about five miles per hour 
The wind was from the northward and blew keenly, the vesse!| was under easy 
sail, and the water was smooth. It was now broad daylight, aud the sun rose 
elear of clouds and vapour; but he threw out light witho.t beat. The upper 


MARRYAT. 


| one of the dog’s fore toes, and Suarleyyow retreated, yelling, to the other side 
of the forecastle, and as soon as lie was out of reach, like ali cure, bayed in de- 


Alas! I cannot tell you :—the | 





| face of alarm. 


| side of the forecastle. 


it at the dog's head, which, if it bad been weil aimed, would have probably 
put an end to all further pilfering. As it was the handspike descended upon 


flance. 

Smallbones picked up the herring, pulled up his trowsers to examine the bite, 
poured down an anathema vpon the dug, which was, *‘ May you be starved, as | 
am, you heasi!"* and then turned round to go aft, when he struck against the 
spare form of Mr. Vanslyperken, who, with his hands in bis pocket, and his 
trumpet under his arm, looked unutterably savage. 

** How dare you beat my dog, you villain 1” said the lieutenant at last, choak- 
ing with passion. 

** He's a-bitten my leg through and through, sir,” replied Smalleenes, with a 


** Well, air, why have you such thin legs then 1” 

**Cause I gets nothing to fill ‘em up with.” 

“Have you not a herring there, you herring-gutted scoundrel! which, in 
defiance of all the rules of the service, you have brought on his Majesty's quarter- 
deck, you greedy rascal, and for which I intend ” 

“Tt ar'n’t my herring, sir, it be your’s—for your breakfast—the only one that 
is left out of the half dozer.” 

This last remark appeared to somewhat pacify Mr. Vanslyperken. 

* Go down below, sir.”’ said be, after a pause, “and let me know when my 
breakfast is ready.” 

Smallbones obeyed imme iately, too glad to escape so easily. 

**Snarle, yow,” aaid bis master, looking at the dog, who remained on the other 
‘O Snarleyyow, for shame. Come here, sir. Cone 





here, sir, directly.” 

But Snarleyyow, who was very sulky at the loss of his anticipated breakfast, 
was contumaciows, and would notcome He stoo! at the other side of the fore- 
cestle, wile his master apostrophised bim, |voking bim in the face. Then, after 
a pause of ir.decision, gave a howling sort of ba:k, aud trotted away to the main 





up the ladder, Snarleyyow turned Lack, leaped on the chair, from the chair to 
the table. and then finished the whole of the breakfast appropriated for Small- 
bones. Having effected this, the dog followed his master. 


CHAPTER ET. 


A retrospect, with ashort description of a new character. 


But we must leave poor Smallhones to lament his hard fate in the fore peak 
of the vessel, and Mr. Vanslyperken and his dog to walk the quarter-deck, 
while we make our readers a little better acquainted with the times in which 
the scenes passed which we are now describing, as well as with the history of 
Mr. Vanslyperken. 

‘The date in our first chapter, that of the year 1699, will, if they refer back 
to history, show them that William of Nassau bad been a few years on the Eng- 
lish throne, and that peace had just been concluded between England with its 
allies and France. ‘The king occasionally passed his time in Holland, among 
his Dutch countrymen, and the English and Dutch fleets, which but a few years 
hefore were engaging with such an obstinacy of courage, had lately sailed to- 
gether, and turned their guns against the French. William, like all those con- 
tinental princes who have been called to the English throne, showed much fa- 
your to his own countrymen, and England was over-run with Dutch favourites, 
Dutch courtiers, and peers of Dutch extraction. He would not even part with 
his Dutch guards, and was at issue with the Commons of England on that very 
account. But the war was now over, and most of the English and Dutch navy 
lay dismantled in port, a few small vessels only being in commission to intercept 
the smuggling from France that was carrying on, much to the detriment of 
English manufacture, of certain articles then denominated alamodes and lute- 
strings. ‘The cutter we have described was on this service, and was named the 
Yungfrau, although built in England, and forming a part of the English nava} 
force. 

It may readily he supposed that Dutch interest, during this period, was in the 
ascendant. Such was the case; and the Dutch officers and seamen who conld 
not be employed in their own marine were appointed in the English vessels, to 
the prejudice of our own countrymen. Mr. Vanslyperken was of Dutch extrac- 
tion, but born in England long before the Prince of Orange had ever dreamt 0% 














thereby losing much custom. 
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being called to the English throne. He was a near relation of King William's 
own nurse, and even in these days, that would cause powerful interest. Pre- 
vious to the revolution he had been laid on the shelf for cowardice in one of the 








engagements between the Dutch and the English, he being then a lieutenant on — 
board of a two-decker ship, and of long standing in the service; but before he | 


had been appointed to this vessel, he had served invariably in small craft, and 


his want of this necessary qualification had never been discovered. The inte- 


rest used for him on the accession of the Dutch king was sufficient for his again 
obtaining the command of a small vessel. In those days the service was very 
different from what it is now. ‘The commanders of vessels were also the pur- 
sers, and could save a great deal of money by defrauding the crew; and fur- 
ther, the discipiine of the service would astonish the modern philanthropist ; 
there was no appeal for subordinates, and tyranny and oppression, even amount- 
ing to the destruction of life, were practised with impunity. Smollet has given 
his readers some idea of the state of the service some years after the time of 
which we are now writing, when it was infinitely worse, for the system of the 


Dutch, notorious for their cruelty, had been grafted upon that of the English ; | 


the consequence was, a combination of all that was revolting to humanity was 
yoractised without any notice being taken of it by the superior officers, provided 
that the commanders of the vessels did their duty when called upon, and showed 
the necessary talent and courage. 
Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s character may be summed up in the three vices 
of avarice, cowardice, and cruelty. A miser in the extreme, he had saved up 
much money by his having had the co:nmand of a vessel for so many years, du- 
cing which he had defrauded and pilfered both from the men and the govern- 
meat. Friends and connexions he had none on this side of the water, and, 
when on shore, he had lived in a state of abject misery, although he had the 
means of comfortable support. He was now fifty-five years of age. Since he 
had been appointed to the Yungfrau, he had been employed in carrying despatch- 
es to the States-General from King William, and bad, during his repeated visits 
to the Hague, made acquaintance with the widow Vandersloosh, who kept a 


Lust Haus, a place of resort for sailors where they drank and danced. Dis- | 





‘the State Gazette of the 30th ult.: three Major-Generals are promoted to the 
rank of Generals ; 19 Colonels to that of Major-Generals ; 27 Lieut-Colonels to 
that of Colonels ; and 15 Majorsto that of Lieut-Colonels. 

It is well known that his Majesty Louis Philippe, in his youth, besides the 
usual studies of his age and rank, applied himself to the acquirement of many 
of the useful arts aud sciences, and, among the rest, to surgery, 1n which he 
became the pupil of the celebrated Desault. Being informed that a subscrip- 
tion was being made for raising e monument to the memory of this restorer of 
| surgery in France, in his native town of Lure, in the Haute Saone, the King 

desired the list of subscribers to be brought to him, and inserted his name for 
| the sum of 300 francs, writing at the same time the following note ail Desault 
_ was my master and professor in surgery. I assisted him as one of his dressers, 
and it was he who put the lancet into my hands, causing me to bleed patients 
at the Hotel Dieu of Paris.”—Galignani. 
' The Lords of the Admiralty, by command of his Majesty, on the Ist inst., 
‘restored Captain Charles Napier, C. B. (Admiral Count Cape St Vincent, in 
Portugal), to his rank as Captain in the Navy. The Gallant Officer resumes 
his place in the list of Captains of 1809, above Captain Lord James Townsend, 
and next to Captain Withers. 
| The Earl of Derby is busily engaged in superintending the alterations and 
| improvements which are being made at Knowsley Park. ‘The new farm-yard is 





| 


| now completed, and fur convenience is not surpassed by any other in England. | 


| His Lordship, it is well known, has long been a most devoted ornithologist ; his 
| aviaries contain the rarest specimens of the feathered tribe. ‘To allow an in- 
| creased indulgence to this favourite pursuit, the aviary allotted to foreign birds 
| has been much enlarged, and numerous choice kinds have been added. 

Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, have arrived in London from Paris. 
Bellini’s opera, I Capuleto e Montecchi, has been recently represented at 
| Bucharest; at the head of the bill was the following announcement—* To 
| avoid the melancholy effect of the second act, Romeoand Juliet will not die.” 


Rossini is shortly expected at Naples to superintend the execution, in the 


covering that the comfortably fat landlady was also very comfortably rich, Mr. | new church, of a high mass of his own composition. 


Vanslyperken had made advances with the hope of obtaining her hand and 
handling her money. ‘The widow had, however, no idea of accepting the offer, | 
but was too wise to give him a decided refusal, as she knew it would be attend- | 
ed with his preventing the crew of the cutter from frequenting her house, and | 

Thus did she, at every return, receive him kind- | 
‘iy and give him hopes, but nothing more. Since the peace, as we before ob- | 
served, the cutter had been ordered for the prevention of smuggling. 

When and how Mr. Vanslyperken had picked up his favourite Snarleyyow 
cannot be discovered, and must remain a secret. The men said that the dog | 
had appeared on the deck of the cutter in a supernatural way, and most of them 
looked upon him with as much awe as ill-will. 7 

This is certain, that the cutter had been a little while before in a state of 
mutiny, and a forcible entry attempted at night into the lieutenant’s cabin. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that Vanslyperken felt that a good | 
watch-dog might be a very useful appendage to his establishment, and had pro- 
cured one accordingly. All the affection he ever showed to any thing living was 
certainly concentrated im this one animal, and next to his money, Snarleyyow 
had possession of his master’s heart. 

Poor Smallbones. cast on the world without father or mother, had become 
starved befure he was on board the cutter, and had been starved ever since. As 
the reader will perceive, his allowance was mostly eaten up by the dog, and he | 
was left to beg a precarious support from the goodwill and charity of his ship- | 


smetes, all of whom were equally disgusted with the commander’s cruelty and 


the ungainly temper of his brute companion. 

Having entered into this retrospect for the benefit of the reader, we will now 
proceed. 

Mr. Vanslyperken walked the deck for nearly a quarter of an hour without | 
speaking: the men had finished their breakfasts and were lounging about the 
deck, for there was nothing for them to do, except to look out for the return of 
the two boats which had been sent away the night before. The licutenant’s 
thoughts were, at one minute, upon Mrs. Vandersloosh, thinking how lhe could 
persuade her, and at another upon Smallbones, thinking how he could render the 
punishment adequate, in his opinion, tothe magnitude of the offence. While 
discussing these two important matters, one of the men reported the boats 
ahead, and broke up the commander's reverie. 

** Tow far otf!’ demanded Mr. Vanslyperken. 

“* About two miles.” 

‘ Pulling or sailing?” 

‘** Polling, sir, we stand right for them.” 

But Mr. Vanslyperken was in no pleasant humour, and ordered the cutter to 
be hove to. 

‘**] tink de men have pull enough all night,” said Jansen, who had just been 
relieved at the wheel, to Obadiah Coble, who was standing by bim on the fore- | 
castle. 


“‘T think so too: but there'll be a breeze, depend upon it—never mind, the 
devil will have his own all in good time.” 

**Got for dam,” said Jansen, looking at Beechy Head, and shaking his own. ! 

“Why, what’s the matter now, old Schnapps?” said Coble. 

** Schnapps—yes—the tyfel—Schnapps, I think how the French schnapped 
us Dutchmen here when you Englishment wouldn’t fight.” 

“Mind what you say, old twenty breeches—wouldn’t fight—when wouldn't | 
we fight ?” . 

** Here, where we were now, by Got, you leave usall in the lurch, and not 
come down.” 

* Why, we couldn't come down.’ 

“Bah!” replied Jansen, who referred to the defeat of the combined Dutch 
and English fleet by the French off Beechy Head in 1690. 

“We wouldn't fight, heh !”’ exclaimed Obadiah in scorn, ‘* what do you say | 
to the Hogue?” 

“ Yes, den you fought well—dat was good.” 

“* And shall I tell you why we fought well at the Hogue—you Dutch porpoise | 
—yust because we had no Dutchmen to help us.” 

“And shall I tell you why the Dutch were beat off this head? because the 
English wouldn't come down to help wu” 

Here Obadiah put his tongue into his right cheek. 
his into his left, and thus the argument was finished. 


, 


Jansen in return threw 
These disputes were con- 
stant at the time, but seldom proceeded further than words—certainly not be- 
tween Coble and Jansen, who were great friends. 

The boats were soon on board; froin the time that the cutter had been hove 
to, every stroke of their oars having been accompanied by a nautical anathema 

rom the crews upon the head of their commander. ‘The steersman and first 
officer, who had charge of the boats, came over the gangway and went up to 


Vansiyperken. Ue was a thickset stout man about five feet four inches high, 
} 
4nd 


well as in skin. His naine was Dick Short. and in every respect he answered 
to his name, for he was short in stature, short in speech, and short in decision 
and action 
Now when Short came up to the lieutenant, he did not consider it at all ne- 
essary tO say as usual, ‘* Come on board, sir,’’ for it was self-evident that he 
had come on board. He therefore said nothing. So abrupt was he in his 
peech, that he never even said ‘* Sir,’ when he spoke to his superior, which 
it may be imagiued was very offensive to Mr. Vanslyperken: so it was, but Mr. 


I al nfs . r 
yn ‘yperken was afraid of Short, and Short was not the least afraid of Van- 
siyperken. 


* Well, what have you done, Short!” © Nothing.” “ Did you see anything 
of the boat “No.” “Did you gain any information?” “No.” What 
_ . al 99 . a. 
have you been doing all night!” “ Pulling.” ** Did you land to obtain infor- 


mation ‘* And you gotnone!” ** No.” 


‘+ Yes” Nx 
. > .} } te} ~} ' > ) r a 7 

Here Short hitched up the waistband of his second pair of trowsers, turned 

suort round, and was going below, when Snarleyyow smelt at his heels. ‘The 

man gave him a back kick with the heel of his heavy y boot, which sent the dog 


3 ry } and king =< | y 
off yelping and barking, and put Mr. Vanslyperken in a great rage. Not ven- 
turing to resent this aflront upon his first officer, he was reminded of Smallbones, 
ind immediately sent for ( orporal Van Spitter to appear on deck —[To be 
yntinued. } 
—u@e 


Sunintary, 


Letters from Vienna received in Paris speak of the re 


call to St. Petersburg 
f the Russian Ambassador, M. de Tatischeft 


» ON account, it was supposed, 
ther of being suspected that he had some share in the publication of certain 
scuments which have appeared in the * Portfolio,’ or of his | ving figured in 

i i sia ali wn ' ‘a ‘a 
sme one of the a way whicl s occasioned the disr | 

ome O1 m in a way which has occasioned the Cispleasure of the Russian 
smperor 
The Chevalier Lo osoff. Russi M ! 

| 7 somonosol, Kussian Minister to the Brazile - ‘ 
niaeeaaee aa _ Le ) _Brazils, arrived at 
irmhan iOuse On Jonday, from S it rz ti ixcellency, who 
, ] ‘ , 4 , ’ ] | 9 x i ; c ; 
as lately one of the Secretaries to Count P » dt Borgo’s Legation, will, itis 
ected, remain there a month and then embark for Rio Ja ; 
t is ’ ae Oe = ' 
It is r é t Count Vatuchevitz tthe close of the present 
456 ve apy ca Ambassador tothe English Cx rt jrom thatof Russia 
Iwo young office tD n, the Hon Mr. B— and the Hon. Mr. S—— 
O are alla 1 to the Vice-Regal Household, were fort te enovgh, ina 
orious gait -! se in that city, to win upwards - ri t t 
“1.000. The Oe of the Alaa é , a report slates, of 


egs was poigna 
re has vbeena 


‘ ast ad suca in 


| bestowed very high commendation. 


| world has just been committed at St. Petersburg. 
| secrets has been unconscionably stolen—aud what is worse, the secrets have 


wrapped up in Flushing garments, looked very much like a bear in shape as | 


Donizetti’s opera Maria Stuarda, which bas just been produced at Milan for 
Madame Malibran with immense success, was brought out in Naples at the com- 
mencement uf last season for Madame Ronzi de Begnis under the title of 
Buondelmonte, the whole drama having been totally changed at the desire of her 


| Majesty the late Queen of Naples, who did not approve of the execution of a 
| sister queen as a representation for the stage. 
| been well searched of late by the Italian Dramatists for all the unfortunate ladies 
| who sutlered decapitation, Donizetti having first produced his Anna Bolena, then 


English history appears to have 


Maria Stuarda, (Mary Queen of Scots), and finally, Vaccaj, his last opera Gio- 
vanna Grey (Lady Jane Grey) Vaccaj is again in London to publish his opera, 


‘and Madame Malibran is on her way. 


Marriage in High Life-—On Sunday last at Northumberland House, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Rev. Edward Thompson, cousin of the Ear! of Lons- 
dale, was united to Miss Ellen Percy, fifth daughter of the Bishop of Carlisle. 


The bride was given away by the illustrious head of the house of Percy, in the | 


presence of the Duchess of Northumberland; Lowther Thompson, Esq., of 


Sheriff Hutton, in Yorkshire (father of the bridegroom): Lord Prudhoe, Vis- | 


count Holmesdale, Harry Percy, Esq.; and the Rev. Mr. Duckenfield, the 
Rector of St. Martin’s. Miss Percy, Miss Agnes Percy, Miss Louisa Percy, 
and Miss Frances Murray, were the bridesmaids. 


A company is being formed at Rome for the purpose of establishing regular 
steamboats between the mouth of the Tiber and Naples. 

A convention was signed on the 29th ult. between the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the British Ambassador, which will greatiy facilitate the 
correspondence between France and England. Among other points, it allows let- 
ters to be post-paid or not, on their being taken to the Post-oflice of either coun- 
try ; it permite and guarantees the transmission by the post, from one country 
tu the other, of money letters, and also of a mutual conveyance of newspapers, 
at a very moderate charge. 

The document of the original contract of marriage between the daughter of 
Edward the Third of England and Louis Compte de Flandres, was sold last 
week tothe Directors of the British Museum for eighteen guineas. 

New Opera by Mercadante.—* I Briganti.”.—This opera was brought out 
the week before last in Paris, just before the close of the Theatre Italien. But 
its performance in the French capital may be regarded merely as a rehearsal 
preparatory to its production in London. It will be brought forward at the 
King’s Theatre, sogn after the arrival of Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Tambu- 
rini, who all have parts in it. 
cini, is taken from a melo-drama, sometime ago very popular at one of the 
theatres in Paris, entitled /’Homme de la Foret Noire —Schiller’s ** Robbers ”’ 
being the origin of both pieces. On the music, the Parisian dilettanti have 
The instrumentation is described as_ being 
ably arranged in accordance with the harmonic system of the German school. 
And the melodies are almost, without exception, graceful, flowing, and dramatic 
in their effects. The most remarkable are, an air with chorus, sung by Tam- 
burini; a cavatina, sung by Grisi; a trio between Grisi and Rubini ; a magni- 
ficent duo between Rubini and Lablache ; and the finale, which excited enthu- 
siastic admiration. 


A Coming Disclosure—Who Trembles?—The most unlucky theft in the 


been unconscionably kept ever since. Our comfort is, that if they are real 


| secrets, they are sure to be revealed—if they consist of things tiiat ought never 


to be whispered, they will ring through Europe.—When a friend communicates 
an affair with ** Don’t whisper a word of it!” one feels bound to proclaim it in a 
loud voice to all hearers. ‘The intelligence of the theft referred to is conveyed 
in a letter—a private one of course—published to Europe in the Courrier Fran- 
cais. It is dated St. Petersburgh, the 20th ult., and says—* You will probably 
very soon see an Appendix of the Portfolio, which will create some scandal. A 
return of the pensions and gratifications which the Emperor Nicholas has granted 
to various individuals in Europe during the year 1835, has been stolen out of his 
cabinet. It was hoped at first that this document had been lost or thrown among 
other papers; but minute search was nade for it to no effect, and it is now 
feared that it has been sent to England 

Most of the continental journals received to-day are full of nothing but pro 
jects for railroads. One is mentioned between Venice and Milan; another 
between Cologne and the Belgian frontier is said to be finally determined on, 
andthe Brussels papers state that Messrs. Bowring, Thomas, an& Pringle, had 
an audience with the King on the 10th inst. at which his Majesty concurred 
with them on the grand project of a rai] road communication between London, 
Paris, and Brussels. 

Downing-street, April8.—The King has been pleased to appoint John Reddie, 
Esq, to be Chief Justice of the island of St. Lucia; Elzear Redard, Esq. to be 
one of the Judges for the District of Quebec, in the province of Lower Canada; 
and W. B. Wolseley, Esq. to be Assistant Secretary of the Colony of British 
Guiana. 

‘*Moral Tales in Italian,” is a charming little work for the young student in 
a language now so much a part of education. ‘The tales are various and well- 
chosen, and Washington Irving's sketch of * The Wife” is rendered with all 
elegance. ‘The book itself is very neatly got up, éand has reached its second 
edition. 

‘* Hanoverian History.” Intimately connnected as are the interests and 
Governments of England and Hanover, there does not exist in the English lan- 
guage any complete history of the latter kingdom. It is therefore proposed to 
publish a History of Hanover, comprising a faithful transcript of its annals from 


the earliest period to the present time ; as well as a copious account of its actnal 


state—Its existing government, constitution, laws, manners, customs, climate, ' 


natural productions, manufactures. public institutions, and every other matter of 
importance connected with that kingdom. This history will be comprised in 
| two volumes, written by Theodore Hook, Esq., and illustrated by various 


enh- 
gravibss. 


| Kimpervial Parlianent, 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FORCES: LORD BRUDENELL. 


Y House of Commons, March 29. 
= WILLIAM MOLESWORTH rose, to ask a question of the Secretary 
at War— 


Having read the 


cision of a Court-martial, in which it was stated that there 


1 hee int } . j ‘ , 
| had been introduced into the Fifteenth Regiment of Hussars * a practice 
which cannot be considered otherwise than revolting to every proper and 
oo 1, j and 
| honourable feeling of a gentle man, and as being certain to create disunion and 


to be mnost injurious to his Majesty's service ;" having read likewise, in a Genera 


Order from the Horse Guards, that “ his Majesty has been pleased to approve 
and confirm the finding of the Court ;” and like wise, that * his Majesty bas been 
pleased to order that Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Brudenell shall be removed from 
the command of the Fijtes h Hussars ;” he wished to ask the Sec retary at 
War whether, without this decision being previously cancelled—without its 
being solemnly proclaimed to the Army as be ing most unjust and false—it could 
possibly be true that the Noble Lord in question was appointed to the Lieutenant 
Colone’cy of the Eleventh Light Dragoons? If it were ty , he wishe YT 
| know likewise whe ther the Sex retary at War had approved of and sanctions } 


{ pls AppointmMecil 


The libretto, whichis from the pen of M. Cres- | 


A portfolio of very pretty | 


| Lord HOWICK said, Lord Bradenell had been 
| of the Eleventh Dragoons ; a fact which Sir Will 
| known previously to putting his question, 
, As to whether he had approved of that appointment, Sir William had, b 
| that question, proved his ignorance of the practice adhered to in making such 

appointments. The duty of a Secretary at War, as many Honourable Members 
_ from experience knew, and particularly the Gallant Officer opposite (Sir Hen 
, Hardinge), was confined to watching over the arrangement of the 
appropriated tothe Army. He had no concern or right whatever to interfere in 
| any respect in Army promotions, appointments, or in any thing connected with 
, the discipline or internal management of the Army ; for all that related to these 
| matters, the Commander-in-Chief, and he only, was responsible. According to 

the usual practice, the Secretary at War was never made aware of any intended 
| promotion or appointment until the Horse Guards minute had actually been 

approved by his Majesty, and sent by the Commander-in-Chief to the War Of. 
fice. The Secretary at War had no more to do with military appéintments 
than the Honourable Baronet had. Lord Howick admitted. however, that 
he had known of the contemplated appoinyment of Lord Bradenell, and had not 
objected to it. 

Mr. HUME said, that as Lord Howick had candidly stated that he was not 
| responsible for the military appointments, he wised to know, on behalf of the 
; Commons of England, who was responsible? It was fit that somebody should 

be responsible to the country for the management and control of the Army, and 
moreover, that the country should know who that responsible person was. The 
Government, responsible to the country for the general conduct of its affairs, 
entrusted to a Noble Lord the management and superintendence of the internal 
affairs of the Army. He wished it to be understood, whether that Noble Lord 
| was independent of all responsibility, and whether his acts, as Commander-in- 
| Chief, were to be subject to no control from any quarter whatsoever? Was 
| the Secretary at War, in point of fact, as he had already stated the case to be, 
_ merely a clerk to the Commander-in-Chief! It was necessary that the country 
| Should be put in possession of the real nature of the case, and that it should 
| be understood whether the party exercising the entire control and management 
| of the Army was or was not subject to the same responsibility which attached 
| to Ministers themselves. 
| Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he rather agreed with Mr. Hume as to the 
| powers of the Secretary at War, so far as promotions and appointments in the 
| If the Commander-in-Chief, being a person of high 


y asking 


finances 





| Army were concerned. 
| station in the Army, and acquainted with the merits of different officers in the 


| Service, did his duty to the Crown, he was responsible for the appointments ; 
| and the Ministry, and the First Lord of the Treasury were responsible for ad- 
| Vising his Majesty to listen to his recommendation. If, on the contrary, the 
_ Ministers forming the Cabinet were of opinion that the discretion was wrongly 
| exercised by the Commander-in Chief—that it was not upon the whole exercised 
| for the benefit of the Army and of the service of the country—the responsibility 
| fellupon them for not advising his Majesty to remove him. 
| Mr. HUME, amidst cries of “* Spoke!’ asked if the promotion of Lord 
| Brudenell had been sanctioned by Ministers ? 
| Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied, that he knew that the appointment was con- 
templated, but had not thought it right to interfere with it. 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE agreed with Lord Howick and Lord John Rus- 
sell. ‘There was certainly a general responsibility, and the special responsi- 
bility rested with the Commander-in-Chief. He agreed with the Noble Lord, 
that if the Commander-in-Chief conducted the affairs of the Army in such a 
way as not to secure the confidence of the Government, it was a fit subject for 
the consideration of the Government whether they would not advise his Ma- 
| Jesty to remove him from his office. If they disapproved of any particular ap- 

pointment, they were bound to remonstrate against it. Sir Henry proceeded to 
state some particulars respecting the case before the Court-martial ; but was in- 
| terrupted by the Speaker and Mr. Hume. He went on, however, to mention, 

that Lord Brudenell had petitioned the King to order that he might be tried by a 
| Court-martial ; but that the King had refused the request ; at the same time, it 
| was intimated to Lord Brudenell, that as his offence had been one of discipline 
only, he might one day be reinstated in his former rank. From inquiries at 
head-quarters, he had ascertained that there never was an appointment which 
gave more general satisfaction than that of Lord Brudenell. 

Lord GEORGE LENNOX said, that he had been in the Army twenty-five 
years, and nothing had given him greator pleasure than the restoration of Lord 
Brudenell. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH then gave notice, that soon after Easter, 
he should move an address to the King on the subject of Lord Brudenell’s ap- 
pointment. Sir William also stated, that he should move that evening for 
copies of Lord Brudenell’s petition to the King, and his Majesty’s answer. But, 
| on the suggestion of Lord Howick, who wished to consult Lord Hill, he agreed 
not to move for the papers in question that evening. 


LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE. 

House of Commons, April 12. 
| Mr. TULK asked whether the Government had sent to India any instructions 
to restrict or put down the liberty ef the Press in that country? 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE answered in the negative. 

In answer to a question from Mr. M‘Kinnon, 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that the Government would take the case of Cap- 
| tain Sartorious into consideration, as Captain Napier had been restored to the 
service. 

Mr. POULTER obtained leave to bring in a bill to render void the late Mu- 
| nicipal election in the borough of Poole. 

Mr. EWAKRT moved fur leave to bring in a bill providing that, in cases of 
intestacy, landed property should be equally divided among the children, or the 
next of kin. He observed that this was the law in most parts,of Europe, in- 
cluding France, Austria, and Italy. 

Mr. HUME seconded the motion. 

Mr. TOOKE vepposed it, as an attack upon the institutions of the country, 
|; and especially upon the aristocracy and the House of Lords. He called upon 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General to say whether 
| they were prepared to sanction so destructive a measure 
| Mr. ROEBUCK defended the proposed alteration, as calculated to destroy 
the baleful influence of the House of Lords. 

A discussion ensued, in which several Members took part, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, amongst others, denouncing it as a notion which the House ought 
not to entertain. He particularly deprecated the speech of the Hon. Member 
for Bath, and maintained that hereditary distinctions were appreved by the great 
majority of the people 

Mr. W. S O'BRIEN moved the previous question. 

Mr. GROTE supported the original motion, and described the law of primo- 

| geniture as an injudicious preference, calculated to produce discord in families. 

Lord J RUSSELL opposed the original. motion, on the ground that if the 
law was declared to be unjust, the Legislature could not stop there. He op- 
posed it on principle, and therefore, instead of voting for the previous question, 
he would meet it with a direct negative. 

Mr. W.S. O'BRIEN accordingly having withdrawn his motion for the pre- 

| vious question, that of Mr. Ewart was put, and the House having divided, it 
| was negatived by a majority of 45 to 29. 


MILITARY FLOGGING, 
House of Commons, April 13. 

On the question for going into Committee on the Mutiny Bill being moved, 
Major FANCOURT submitted the following resolution :—*‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this House that the punishment should be entirely abolished in the British 
army.’’ The Hon. and Gallant Member prefaced this motion by a speech in 
which he justified his conduct in waiting until the Committee had made its 
report. ‘* He considered that the expulsion of a man with ignominy from the 
army would be a much better and more efficacious punishment than subjecting 
him to corporal punishment. The Hon. and Gallant Member proceeded to con- 
tend that even on active foreign service the system of flogging was particularly 
, objectionable.” 


Captain BOLDERO seconded the motion, contending that they must change 
the present system, revise the military code, and give rewards fur sobriety and 
good conduct. The Hon. and Galiant Member quoted largely from the report 

, and the evidence in corroboration of his arguments. 

Mr. C. FERGUSON maintained that the substantial part of the question was 
| wholly untouched by the preceding speakers—it was whether they should in- 
stautly and for ever strike out of their military code corporal punishment. In 
reference to this question, he could show, from the evidence, that every officer 
of standing who had seen service had declared it impossible to abolish the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment without shaking to its foundations the disci- 
pline of the army. ‘So early as 1812 a circular had been published, as would 
be found in the evidence of Lord Hill, for the purpose of limiting the operation 
of regimental Courts-martial. Previous to that time regimental Courts-martial 
were not restricted in the matter of corporal punishment; they were competent 
to award any number of lashes In that year a restriction was made to the 


amount of 300 lashes In 1830 the award of a district Court-martia! was limit- 


ed to 500 Jashes, and in 1832, to 300, and the award of a regimental Court- 
It was intended 


martial to 200 lashes now to reduce the number of lashes of 


all Courts- martial still further, genera! Courts-martial as well as others ; their 
award was to be limited to 200 lashes, ann the award of regimental Courts-mar- 
tial to 100 lashes.” - The Hon. and Learned Gentleman concluded by declaring 
that he gave his conscientious support to the unanimous report of the Commis- 


sioners. 


{ Mr. POULTER supported the amendment, and observed that, in fact, the 
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i i i he House should 
vestion which they had now to consider was, whether t 
— to the abolition of military flogging, or leave it to its reer some 
House more fortunate than the present, to carry the measure into effect ! 
Colonel THOMPSON spoke on the same side with great earnestness, appeal- 
ing to the House to say how they could answer to God and their country for the 
tinuance of such a practice. : { 
Tae SANDON wished to see the practice of flogging done away, except in 
e particular offences. LS 
Mr. HUME expressed his regret that the Government should persist In op- 
posing the abolition of this punishment. He complained of the looseness of 
the term “ insubordination,” and entered into a variety of arguments to show 
that by raising the condition of the soldier, and improving the military system of 
the country, they might with advantage relinquish the degrading practice of 
flogging. Bal se 
Tera HOWICK defended the present practice, as necessary to the discipline 
f the army. 
y The po proceeded to considerable !ength, and concluded with the re- 
jection of Major Fancourt's proposition—the numbers being 95 to 212. 


SH POLICE BILL. 
we House of Lords, April 12. 

Lord DUNCANNON moved the second reading of the Constabulary Force 
Cee ar of HADDINGTON complained not only of the general character of 
the Bill, but of the alterations that hadBeen introduced into it since it was be- 

ast Session. i eas 

pg Pye discussion followed, in which the Earl of WICKLOW, the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, &c., touk part. His Grace contended that it would 
cause an increased expenditure of £200,000 a-year, and observed that “ Their 
Lordships ought to be well convinced of the benefit which would accrue from 
this force, before they adopted such a system, when the Bill should be in Com- 
mittee. ‘There was a very great difference between the two Bills in a variety 
of circumstances, but chiefly in the matter of expense, as he had stated. He 
admitted that he came down to ihe House with a strong feeling with respect to 
the dismissal of the whvle of the present force which had been serving the 
country for so long a period. ‘The Noble Lord had, however, stated that it was 
not inteuded that the dismissal should take place, but still he thought it would 
be but right to put a few words in the Bill to the effect that it was not intended 
to at Once putan end to this force, though it might not be quite right to let the 
Lord Lieutenant have the power of dismissal, as might be deemed expe- 
dient. He felt a great objection—an objection which would be also strongly felt 
in the country—to the enormous appointments which were at once to take place 
—upwards of 100, at salaries of £300, £400, £500 and so on, though hitherto 
the police force had been carried on at half that expense.” — 

Lord MELBOURNE defended the Bill; after which it was read a second 
time, intimation being given on the part of the Opposition that many amendments 
wou!'d be proposed in the Committee. 


—=_—- 
By the Tallyho. 

London, Saturday, 16th April —City 12 o’clock.—The Consol Market has 
during the morning been heavy, although the price has not been lower, the quo- 
tations remaining at 91 5-8 3-4 for the Account. 

Spanish Stock has been very firm, on account of the official notification of the 
payment of the dividends due on the Ist of May, and also from the tenor of the 
debate in the House of Lords last night ; the opening quotation was 48 1-2 3 4, 
since which it has risen to 48 3-4 49. 

London, Saturday, April 16, 1836.—In the House of Lords last night, Lord 
Londonderry moved ** for a copy of the instructions sent to Lord John Hay by 
the Admiralty, relative to the war in Spain,’ The motion was negatived, after 
a conversation, in the course of which Lord Melbourne and Lord Minto declared 
that they had been misunderstood, when they had been supposed to say, on the 
preceding evening, that there would be no objection to the production of these 
instructions. 

Last night, we received by the Columbine steam packet from Hamburgh, 
papers from that city to the 13th. It is stated in one of them, that Bremen is 
crowded with emigrants from different parts of Germany, on their way to the 
United States of America. ‘The charge for the passage, which last auturnn 
was 22 1-2 dollars, has risen to 25. 

—<>——_ 
UPPER CANADA. 

Address of the Electors of the Cuy of Toronto, to Sir F. B. Head, on the sub- 
ject of the Distress occasioned by the Stoppage of the Supplies, and his Ex- 
cellency’s Answer thereto. 

To his Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and of the Prussian Military Order of Merit, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &c. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We the Inhabitants, Electors of the City of Toronto, beg to renew to your 
Excellency the expression of cordial approbation of your conduct in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, which on the occasion of your Excellency’s 
difference of opinion with the late Executive Council, we had the honour of 
submitting to you. 

The sentiments expressed by us then, remain unchanged, but the state of af- 
fairs has since that time materially altered. Notwithstanding the expression of 
public opinion on that question, and although the arguments justifying your Ex- 
cellency’s course, are yet unanswered—the House of Assembly without regard 
to the mischievous consequences which must result from such a procedure, and 
yn the absence of any such emergency as alone could justify them in adopting 
it, allowed the time fixed for the prorogation to arrive without making any pro- 
vision for the public service. ‘This measure as might well have been expected, 
has had the effect of preventing any other bills being passed for the expenditure 
of public money, and has for the time put a stop to the course of much needed 
improvements. In consequence, the busines of this city is already suffering. 
The Mechanics who before found ample employment, are leaving by hundreds, 
and every man among us is feeling the stagnation of improvement and active 
employment which the want of the usual supplies has caused. ‘That your Ex- 
cellency should recede from the conclusion which you have adopted, is not only 
undesired by us, but we should deprecate any abandonment of your declared 
policy. That the present House of Assembly will meet the wishes of their 
Constituents and change their line of conduct by following one which would 
give to the country the immediate benefit of those measures which your Ex- 
cellency’s instructions, communicated by Message, had intunated and which the 
Country requires, is, in our opinion, not to be hoped. We are therefore left to 
the prospect of a loss of valuable time and of severe pressure on all classes of 
Society throughout the Province, so long as the present Representatives con- 
tinue to hold their seats. There 1s one obvious remedy presents itself—a remedy 
which however rests in the Royal Prerogative, and we appeal to your Excel- 
lency to give the case your careful consideratiou, and to take such speedy mea- 
sures for our relief as the necessities of the country seem to require, — 

We avoid referring particularly to many other considerations of public affairs, 
which tend strongly to fortify our appeal, as we are satisfied that they will not 
be overlooked by your Excellency, and that the state of the Province is such as 
renders the relief we pray for, alike necessary and just. 

HIS EXCELLENCY'S REPLY. 

Gentlemen,—No one can be more sensible than | am, that the stoppage of 
the Supplies has caused a general stagnation of business, which will probably 
end in the ruin of many of the inhabitants of this city; and in proportion as 
the Metropolis of the Province is impoverished,the farmers’ market must be lower- 
ed,—for, how can he possibly receive money when those who should consume 
his produce are seen flying 1n all directions from a land from which industry has 
been publicly repelled ! : 

But Iam guiltless of the distress which Upper Canada must shortly most 
bitterly endure ; for, iu my legislative capacity | have never lost an opportunity 
of entreating that I might be assisted in attracting into this Province, by tran 
quillity, the wealth and population of the Mother Country. In this simpie, 
peaceful doctrine I have, however, been opposed by a fatal declaration, which 
emanated, I regret to say, from the Metropolitan County, that “ THE Constitv- 
TION WAS IN DANGER! !!—and that “the grand object was to STOP THE 
SUPPLIES!” 

Well, Gentlemen, this ‘‘ grand object * has been gained for you, and what, I 
ask, has been the result? 

The clerks and messengers of the Government Offices, who during a lung 
Session have laboured unremittingly for the public service, are now surrounded by 
their families, perhaps pennyless. Money, which would not only have im- 
proved your roads, but would have given profit and employment to thousands of 
deserving people, is now stagnant ;—the sufferers in the late war have lost the 
remuneration, which was absolutely almost in their hands ;—Emigration has 
been arrested ; and instead of the English yeoman’s arriving with his capital in 
this free British country, its mechanics in groups are seen escaping from it in 


every direction, as if it were a land of pestilence and famine ;—all just claim | 


for assistance from the Mother Country has vanistied ;—every expectation of 
relief from internal industry is hourly diminished. 

In the flourishing Continent of North America, the Province of Upper 
Canada now stands like a healthy young tree that has been girdled, its drooping 
branches mournfully betraying that its natural nourishment bas been deliberately 
cut off. 

With feelings of deep melancholy I acknowledge myself to have been ap- 
parently defeated. 

The object of my mission—my exertions—my opinions—my earueat recom- 






mendations, have been received by language to which I have no desire to allude, 
and the grand object of “ stopping the Supplies” is now termed by its promoters 
the ‘ Victory of Reform.’ ‘ 

Gentlemen—I have no hesitation in saying, that another such victory would 
Tuin the country. 

But this opinion is hourly gaining ground ; the good sense of the country has 
been aroused ; the yeoman has caught a glimpse of his real enemy ; the farmer 
begins to see who is his best friend ;—in short, people of all denominations, of 
all religions, and of different politics, rallying round the British flag, are now 
loudly calling upon me to grant them constitutional redress. 

When the verdict of the country shall have been sufficiently declared, I will 
promptly communicate my decision. 





Died, at Hydrabad, on the 3d Dec., John Maitland, of the Madras Cavalry, and 
brother of D. Maitland of this city. . 
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wife the evening preceding that of Mrs. Conduit, and so compels her to take any 
piece which may be had for the occasion.” 

7 The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. Conduit to our re- 
porter :— 

It was on Thursday /ast I received Mr. Simpson's note, saying that “* Mrs. 
Conduit can take a Benefit on Wednesday next, May 25.” That same even- 
ing, Mrs. C. told Mr. Simpson that she would take “ Guy Mannering, &c.’” 
His answer was it should be done, and in consequence I gave the advertisement 
to the Courier to that effect. The next evening, (Priday,) Mr. Simpson said to» 
Mrs. C., * You must take some other piece, as Mr. W. takes Guy Mannering 
for Mrs. W's Benefit.” The Cast of the Piece was in the Green Room for 
Mrs. C., the whole of Friday, and it was then taken away, and the piece an- 
nounced for Mrs. W’s Benefit. 

From the Star. . 

The disturbance originated from a charge made by the reporter of the Couriers 

& Enquirer, that Mr. Wood had designedly got up a concert on the very night. 





LUNs ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1836. 








By the Tally Ho, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers to 
the 16th ult 

The Parliamentary business is proceeding with its wonted activity, and 
several questions have been disposed of in a manner satisfactory to the country. 
From our report of debates it will be observed that Mr. Ewart, of Liverpool, made 
@ motion which tended to effect the laws of primogeniture and thereby disturb 
and unhinge the possession of property throughout the kingdom. This motion was 
promptly opposed by Lord John Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, and other ministers 
and supporters of the Government, and was negatived in the most sum- 
mary way. 

Another debate took place on the 13th April, on the subject of Military Flog- 
ging, which question was again disposed of by a decisive vote. Mr. Cutler 
Ferguson, in the course of his speech, made a declaration that was received 
with great satisfaction by the House, namely—that it had been determined by 
his Majesty's Government, that henceforward district Courts-martial should be 
restricted in its powers of punishment to 200 lashes, and regimental Courts- 
martial to a punishment of 100 lashes. This guarantees the soldier against the 
infliction of cruelty, while the discipline will be preserved by the use of a salutary 
punishment in cases of great and real delinquency. We may then, we think, 
regard this question as put at rest for the present. 








The war in Spain maintains all its ferocious character, and Europe is begin- 
ning to sicken at the horrors attending this unnatural contest. The partial 
assistance rendered by France and England seems only to augment the mutual 
brutalities and butcheries practised by the contending factions. We have said 
before, that the support given to the Queen by the present Ministry, so far from 
hastening the contest to a termination, actually prolongs it, and that it would be 
humane to take a more active part at once, and crush Don Carlos by an over- 
whelming force from England. Not that we approve of intervention at all—on 
the contrary, we condemn it in toto—but since Lord Palmerston has implicated 
himself in the affair he would show his consistency by going through with it. 


ed for Mrs. Conduit’s, and moreover had taken for Wood's benefit the 

very play selected by Mrs. Conduit for her benefit, with the evident design of 

injuring her: and as it was contended that the Woods had made some $80,000* 
it this country, an attempt to oppress a member of the corps, and that member 

a woman, very naturally excited sympathy in her bebalf. ‘The only point to be 

decided on in this case was—* was the charge true?” Mr. Wood denied it on. 
the previous night, but it was repeated in the Courier the next morning. He- 
called at the office with a note from Mr. Simpson, exculpating him frem all 

blame, but it produced no effect. 

Last night, he addressed the audience at considerable length, and gave what 
seven-eightas of the house considered a satisfactory explanation. Mrs. Conduit 
also made a speech, in which her statement did not materially vary from that of 
Mr. Wood's, with the exception that she had written to them, requesting their 
aid on their own terms to sing for her benefit, to which no answer had veen. 
returned. She very amiably expressed a wish to be on good terms with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, and to shake hands with them—to which there appeared to be no- 
objections, but the persons who came to hiss were not to be put off, and they 
eontinued to interrupt the performance. Mr. Simpson was then called for and 
made his appearance. He stated (and threw himself upon his well known cha- 
racter for justice and veracity acquired in twenty seven years service before the 
New York public) that Mrs. Conduit knew all the nights that the Woods had to 
perform, and choose an intermediate one, and had selected Guy Mannering for 
her benefit. Mr. Simpson put up the Cast inthe Green Room, but not with her 
name as her benefit, it being contrary to usage. The next day hastily meeting 
Mr. Wood, he asked him * what will Mrs. Wood have for her benefit?” He 
answered ‘Guy Mannering.” Mr. Simpson then said Mrs. Conduit wished 
that for her benefit, but Mr. Wood being then called off, made no answer, and 
when Mr. Simpson told Mrs. Conduit that Mrs. Wood desired that piece for her 
benefit, she made nv objections but said she would choose something else. 
Here fell one of the charges to the ground at once. As to the Concert, Mr. 
Simpson stated positively that that had been fixed upon a month ago, conse- 
quently there could have been no intention to injure Mrs. Conduit. This was 
perfectly satisfactory to all in the House, excepting the few who came to hiss. 
Mrs. Wood was much distressed and wept; she had to cut out two or three 
songs from inability to sing them, but with some occasional interruptions, Mr. 


Wood got through his songs tolerably well, and was loudly applauded on the fal? 
of the curtain. 


Bulwer's magnificent novel of Rienzi has been dramatised, and produced at 


the Bowery with extraordinary splendour and effect, and draws most overwhelm- 
ing houses. 





This course bas been urged on the Cabinet repeatedly, and appearances at last 
indicate that the Ministers have mustered sufficient courage to adopt it, for Lord 
John Hay, the British Naval Commander on the station addressed a letter to 
the Queen's authorities in the north of Spain, announcing his readiness to co- 
operate with them with all his force, by sea or land, in any enterprize against the 
Carlists. 

In consequence of the publication of this letter in the English journals, it 
became a subject of Parliamentary discussion in the House of Lords, but the 
Ministers, although they adinitted the genuineness of the document, refused to 
communicate the whole correspondence. We are, therefore, left in doubt as 
to the extent of the intervention that is now contemplated by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment. It is said that the present French Cabinet is indisposed to proceed 
to actual hostilities in support of the Quadruple Treaty—an indecision which 
must of necessity paralyze the efforts of my Lord Palmerston, who will be un- 
der the necessity of prosecuting this hopeful war alone, should he resolve upon 
the further extension of his own peculiar system of neutrality. 





We have great pleasure in calling attention to the address of the electors and 
others at Toronto, to Sir Francis Head, as well as to his Excellency’s reply, 
These documents are in the highest degree satisfactory, as they indicate not 
only the increasing popularity of Sir Francis Head, but an absolute reaction in 
public sentiment, which will be attended with the most salutary consequences, 


A dissolution of the Provincia! Legislature we can announce as being certain, | 
and will not long be deferred | Upper Canada will then have an opportunity of | 


throwing off the ‘** baneful influence ”’ of that desperate party which has brought 


the country to the verge of ruin, from the worst of motives and for the vilest | 


purposes. 





We transmitted the following to Canada inthe early part of the week, and 
have nothing to add but to repeat our satisfaction at this unlooked for but wel- 
come event. 

RETURN OF SIR JOHN COLBORNE TO CANADA. 

We basten to announce to vur Colonial readers the following important in- 
formation. 

On the arrival of Major General Sir John Colborne in this city on Saturday 
last, he met despatches from the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg, his Majesty's 
Colonial Secretary of State, and also from Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, conferring on him the appvintment of Commander-in-chief of the 
troops In the two provinces with the local rank of Lieutenant General. 

We are further given to understand, that the terms of these despatches are of 
the most gratifying kind, and bighly flattering to the feelings of the gallant and 
distinguished officer to whem they are addressed ; the more so, as they go far 
to remove any unpleasant impressions which Sir John might have received from 
his late sudden supercession in the government of Upper Canada. 

This information we derive from good authurity, and we have the further 
pleasure to stare, that in deference to the intentions of the King, as communi- 
cated by the Colonia! Secretary, Sir John will at once abandon his voyage to 
England, inconvenient and unexpected as this change in his destination is, and 
retrace his steps to Canada without delay. 

We sincerely congratulate our readers un this auspicivus event, as it secures 
to the Canadas the services of a loyal, long-tried, and Coustitutional officer ; 


We were in error last week, when announcing the publication of ** Life on 
the Lakes." The work is published by George Dearborn, and not by the 
Harpers, as then stated. 

The Harpers have this week published the ‘“‘ Letters, Conversations, and Re- 
| collections” of S. T. Coleridge, in a neat duodecimue volume. As we have 
| already make extracts from the work, it is only necessary for us to announce that 

it is for sale by all the booksellers. 
The.same publishers have also issued No. 26 and 27 of the Boys’ and Girls” 
Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, the subject of which is the 
| Whale Fisheries of the Polar Seas, illustrated with cuts, &c. 


———— 
| POSTSCRIPT. 
| The Napoleon arrived last evening with London papers to the 29th ult. 
| On the 26th April, the great debate took place in the House of Lords on the 
| Irish Corporation Bill, when Lord Vesey Fitzgerald offered Lord Francis Eger- 
ton’s Resolution in the Commons, that the Corporations be broken up and their 
affairs be put in Commission. After a long debate it was carried,—contente 
202, non-contents 119, majority 85. Thus are the Lords and Commons again: 
at issue. 

In the House of Commons on the 22d April, Mr. O’Connell and the Carlow 
election affair were brought before the House of Commons, and a verdict of ac- 
quittal obtained by a vote of 283 to 164. Lord Stanley then offered a Resolution 





| 
| 
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| 
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| 

| 
| 
| 


the freedom of election,’’ which was lost by a similar vote. Thus the Agitator 
comes off scott free. 


On an examination of King William’s statue, under the direction of an en- 
gineer officer, the outrage appears to have been accomplished through the me- 
dium of some chemical agent different from ordinary gunpowder—Fulminating 
| silver is supposed to have been one of the materials employed. Nothing had 
| transpired calculated tu lead to the discovery of the perpetrators of the act: 
| It appears by a paragraph in the Moniteur that the Bishop of Leon, the zea- 
| lous agent of Don Carlos, had been arrested in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. 
The Bishop was, with two Carlist associates, on his way to Navarre. 

‘The Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, by a memorable vote, bearing date 
| April 14, 1836, have resolved on the unqualified and unequivocal dissolution of 
the Orange Institution, without reserve or evasion.”’ 

Downing street, April 13 —The King has been pleased to appoint Henry 
Light, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Antigua 

April 19.—The King has been pleased to appoint Sir John Franklin, Knight, 
Captain in the Royal Navy, to be Lieutenaut-Governor of the Island of Van 
Dieman’s Land aud its dependencies. 

The King bas been pleased to appoint the Rev. Wm. Hutchins to be Arch- 
deacon of the Island of Van Dieman’s Land. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint the two officers under 
named to be extra Naval Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty :—Captain the Right 
Honourable Lord James Townshend, K C. H. ; Captain Phipps Hornby, C. B. 

Portsmouth, April 19 —Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Maleolm, G.C.B., is con- 
fidently named to have the command of the squadron ef line of battle ships fit- 
ting out at the several ports. and not Sir Charles Rowley, as previously reported 
| in the naval circles in London. 
| Yesterday a Court of Directors was held at the East India-house, when Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Peregrine Maitland, K C.B., was unanimously ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Company's Forces on the Fort St. George 
establishment.—April 22 

Her Majesty the Queen Regent has not been pleased to accept the resignation. 
| tendered by General Mina, of the Capt.-Generalship of the army and principality 
of Catalonia. 


| 
| 


that Mr. O'Connell's conduct on that occasion was a ‘ dangerous precedent to- 


and we feel assured that the detention and retura of Sir John Colborne to his | Accounts from Lisbon, of the 8th, have come to us by way of Paris and 
post, with such distinguished murks of favour and confidence from his sovereign, | Madrid. The young Prince ut Saxe Coburg had arrived, and landed on that day. 
cannot but be gratifying to all persons possessing loyal and Constitutional prin-| Foreign Office, April 12.—The King has been graciously pleased to appoint 
ciples. ' George Stoddart, Esq., to be his Majesty’s Consul in the islands of Madeira. 

Sir John, his lady and family remain at the American Hotel. | The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint Patrick William Kelly, 








: ; |G 
We have no further official account of the late victory of the Texians, but all 


Esq., to be his Majesty’s Consul at Carthagena, in the Republic of New 
ranada. 


Office of Ordnance, April 15.—Royal Regiment of Artillery : Second Captain 


the private advices are confirmatory of the previous intelligence of the defeat and | Provo William Lawlor, vice Spellen, deceased ; First Lieut. William Fraser, to 


capture of Santa Anna. 


THE PARK THEATRE—MR. WOOD AND MRS. CONDUIT. | 


There has been some disturbance at the Park Theatre this week, on account | 
of an alleged attempt on the part of Mr. Wood to injure Mrs. Conduit. With- 
out taking part in this dispute, we subjoin the following articles from two of the | 
daily papers which have taken up the subject. 

From the Couricr & Enquirer. | 

“The Park Theatre.—The Woods and Mrs. Condu:it.—On Tuesday our | 
Theatrical Reporter, who is always as accurate as he is admitted to be just, ex- 
pressed his regret that the benefit of Mrs. Conduit might prove a failure. and 
added :— 

** After toiling in her professional duties through a most inclement winter, all 
her prospects of realizing by her benefit something tn addition to her salary for 
the support of her ‘amily, are utterly destroyed by the engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs Wood, who perform not only the evenings before and after ber benefit, but 
un that very night give 4 concert at the City Hotel. Nor is this a‘l, the play o! 
Guy Manuering was the piece selected and announced for her benefit, notwith- 
standing which Mr. Wood insists that it shall be performed for the benefit of his 


be Second Captain, vice Lawlor; Second Lieutenant Philip Reginald Cocks, to 
be First Lieutenant, vice Fraser. 

Mr. O' Connell.—A letter from London states that a subscription had been set 
on foot for the purpose of purchasing a mansion for Mr. O'Connell. The first 
name on the list is followed by a gift of £500.—Dudblin Evening Post. (The 
mansion alluded to is probably that of the late Baron Munchausen.) 
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M. FULLER respectfully informs his friends and the public that his 
Gymnasium, corner of Broadway and Anthony sireets, in the upper story of 
the building, late Museum, is now completed, and opened for Gymnastic exercises 
To those who are confined to business or study, these ar: the best exercises and 
the most economical, as to time and expense for preserving health and invigorating 
the constitution, 
The Gymnasium, 205 Green street, will be continued as heretofore. 


SMALL-SWORD, BROAD-SWORD, CUT AND THRUST AND QUAR- 
TER STAFF. W. Fuller respectfully informs the gen:'lem:n of New York 
and its viemity, that he has engaged Monsieur Charles Souville, late Fencing 
Master of the 13th Regiment of French Infantry, for the purpose of teaching the 
above exercises. From the well known celebrity of Mons. S. as teacher of the 
rbove science, he trusts he will give perfect satisfaction to those who may favour 
him with their patronage. b 
Sparring privately taught adjcining the Gymnasium, [m28-1t.} 
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Courts Jurisdiction Bill was thrown ovt. He knew when he entered the House, 
| from the strong muster of Peers on the Opposition side, tbat its rejection was 
From Random Recollections of the House of Lords. | inevitable, though he had not before anticipated such a result. Before rising to 

« To those who have been in the Hovse any time, and paid ordinary atten- | reply, be retired from the Woolsack for about ten minutes into - — et 
tion to what is passing around them, it is no difficult matter to anticipate the H rooms, to take some refreshment. His return was oe with a 8 a 
time or occasion on which Lord Brougham will rise to address their Lordships. | silence. ‘The quick step with which he re-entered the House, as well as the 
if any pointed allusion be made to him by any Peer on the opposite side, and he indignant piercing glances he darted along the O 
have not already addressed the gage om _ rest oa the es _ opened his mouth, indicated the turbulent passior 
i will get up the moment the Peer who is speaking has resumed bis | 
jens toPeanes 2 ba is more frequent or fierce in his attacks on others than ' with unusual force and fury, at the devoted heads of those baer wept von 
his Lordship, be is one of the most sensitive persons J ever knew to the attacks | most active part in opposing the measure. The event A het ‘ re My al ion 
made on himeelf, and he is perfectly miserable until he has returned the blow | was not unfeunded. So great was the passion into which he ss wer . ao 
with tenfold force on his hapless adversary. On other occasions you may tell | self, that before he had got through a third of his | speech, “ pr itera ly 
with unerring certainty when Lord Brougham is about to speak. When anxious | foaming at the mouth. His castigation of Lord Wynford, w rs that — 
to address their Lordships himself, he gives the most manifest signs of 1m- | headed the Opposition, was terrible. Every sentence he utterec a ikea 
patience for the conclusion of the specch which some other noble Lord is de- | thunderbolt, burled at the heads of those who opposed the Bill. . oo + sregty 
livering at the time. When, to use a homely but expressive term, you see him | bore his share with the most exemplary fortitude for atime ; “ at om H ~ 
fidgetty, while some Peer on the opposite side is speaking, no matter whether | powers of patient endurance became exhausted, and literally writ i we the 
or not any allusion bas been made to him,—the odds are two to one that he rises | mercilese severity of the Lord Chancellor, he rose from his seat, difficult as it 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


1s which agitated his bosom. 









; “Prince Charles of Naples and Miss P. Smyth went through Paris 
| but only stopped the time necessary for changing horses. 
| Bordeaux they were wofully short of cash, so much so that the Prince was pre- 

















last week, 
On their arrival at 


paring to sell some articles in order to procure money enough to proceed in the 


| diligence, when the timely loan of 20,000 francs was procured from a gentle- 


' man of that city. They were accompanied by a maid, a man-sery. 
pposition benches, before he ant, anda 
{ 


crooked-looking person, believed to be the one that assisted in the 
7 - elo 
from Naples. As the Bourdeaux municipal authorities expected his Highuons 


There was a universa! impression that he was about to hurl his denunciations, | they received a message from him, imploring their Worships not to disturb his 


incognito.” 

; ane i 4 Naples rp me aay. travelling under the names of Count 
and Countess Mascalli, arrived at the ; 4 
parte ny nce phe Royal York Hotel, Dover, on Tuesday, 

“The Prince de Capua and Miss Smyth, who by this time have become one 
are expected to remain in London during a portion of the present fashionable 
season. ‘The Prince is a friend of the Marquess of Hertford, who, with his 
suite, will arrive shortly at Huldernesse House, in Park lane, from Italy.” 

“Tf we do not stop here, where shall we stop '!—And yet we must add for 
ourselves, that— 





' 


when the other sits down. If you see him sitting with one leg over the other, | was for him to stand, and called aloud with great warmth of feeling, for the en- | 


and his face to the bar instead of to the Woolsack,—the presumption increases ; forcement of the fifteenth 


“The Prince of Capua has just arrived at Mivart’s Hotel, with his bri 
standing order of the House. And yet, notwith- | late Miss Penelope Smyth.” ee 


one hundred per cent. that he is the next person to address their Lordships ; but | standing the violently excited feelings under which Lord Bougham spoke on this 

if, in addition to these symptoms of his mind !abouring with some tumultuous | occasion, I do not, as aiready stated, recollect to have witnessed amore splendid 
emotions of which be is anxious to rid himself, you see his head droop as if his | display of his surprising powers of mind. ; 
face were half buried in bia breast, and observe him give a hasty sccatch at the | Jt ig in reply that the noble Lord appears to greatest advantage. Tn making 
back of his head, accompanied with two or three twitches of his nose; if, On | a set speech, be the subject what it may, he Is comparatively nothing. It is 
any occasion, you observe all this, while an Opposition Peer is speaking—aud | opposition or collision alone that can call his powers of mind into full action. 
you will not observe it on any other—you may rely on bis Lordship’s succeed- | His quickness in detecting the weak points of an adversary, is then as surprising 
ing the present speaker with as much confidence as you repose in the rising of | as is the skill with which he unravels the most ingeniously spun webs of sophistry. 
¢o-morrow’s sun. 

“ When Lord Brougham rises to speak, the stranger is so forcibly struck with | discomposes him in the slightest degree. If such interruptions be in the shape 
his singular personal appearance, as to be altogether inattentive to the first few | of any remark on what he is saying, his readiness and felicity in retorting never 
seutences of his speech. His lofty forehead—his dark complexion—his pro- | fail to astonish all who hear him. And he retorts with equal effect on all of 
mivent nose—the piercing glare of bis rolling eve—the scowl of his brow— the | them, should five or six, or more, noble Lords on the opposite side, interrupt him 
harshness of his features generally—the uproarious condition of nis dark grey | consecutively by one remark immediately following another. 
hair, and his attenuated appearance altogether—cannot fail in the first instance } 
‘fo attract the eyc and arrest the attention, to the exclusion of any thought about | fancy he sees, a smile playing on the face of a political opponent, he will 
what he is saying. This isto a certain extent the case, whatever be the mood | suddenly zbuse in the midst of his most eloquent passages, and launch his bold and 
-of mind in which he rises. But when he gets up to repel a personal attack, Or | bitter invectives at his head for his alleged want of manners : or it may be he will | 
under feelings of strong party excitement—and few men feel more strongly 0n | cover him with his ironical praise, which is quite as withering as his fiercest 
party questions—there is an abruptness and energy in his manner, which con- | 
trast so strongly with the conduct of other Peers, that the stranger feels for a | 
few moments quite confounded. 

“ When Lord Brougham rises to make a long speech on any important ques- | 
tion, without having been called up in consequence of allusions made to him- | 
self, or under the influence of unusually strong party feelings, he invariably com- | minds of others. He ought never to be—and, were he to consult his own 
tnences in a comparatively low and subdued tone. On such occasions he lays | individual gratification, he never would be—on the side of the strongest party ; 
down general principles, the immediate bearing of which on the question before | opposition is the sphere in which Nature intended him always to move, and the 
their Lordships it is difficult to perceive. As, however, he proceeds, you | stronger and more powerful the party opposed to him, the better for hie own 

gradually begin tu see the object which the noble Lord is aiming at, avd also to | gratification; the more formidable the power with which he conflicts, the 
“perceive the forcible application of the principles he has lsid down to that ob- | more strikingly does he display his transcendent talents, and the greater is his 
ject. As he begins to apply these principles to the question before the House, | enjoyment of life. Other minds find happiness in repose ; his only in the ex- 
their singularly forcible dearing on the view of the question which he takes ! ¢jtement and turmoil of battle. He bitterly regrets his having been transplanted 
flashes so vividly on your mind, that you are no less surprised at your own ob- | tg the Lorde: in the Commons he found comfort in the repeated scenes of 
.tuseness in not having before perceived it, than you are struck with the splendid | turbulence and uproar which the floor of that house exhibits; the gravity, and 
talents of the man who has thus, with the greatest manifest ease to himself, | dignity, and quiet of the Upper House are a never-failing source of misery to 
been pressing into his service the universally admitted dictates of morality—the | him. * * 

mest obvious maxims of a sound philosophy—and the great truihs on which the | 
Constitution of the country is based. Atl his preliminary considerations and | Commons, in its unreformed days, he was as obnoxious as couid be, to four-fifths 
general principles are, as it were, at last concentrated into a focus, and brought | of the members. Did this dishearten him? Not in the least. He spoke as 
to bear on the question before the House with a perfectly overwhelming force. | boldly, and fought as resolutely, as if four-fifths had been with him. 

And when he has thus reached the marrow of his subject, you see a visible dif- 
ference in his manner of speaking; bis energy and animation increase; he | eyen by several Peers on his own side of politics, with an intensity which even 
speaks with greater rapidity, and his action becomes much more violent. 

“Tt is only on a great political question, and one on which he feels very | that every thing he utters is thoroughly disliked, often as much because of the 
strongly, that Lord Brougham is to be heard to any advantage. Those who | quarter whence it comes, as on its own account ; yet he is not in the least dis- 
have beard him for the first time on such a subject as the repeal of the news- | heartened. He sets to work as cordially and boldly as if he were the idol of 
paper duties,—vur on a proposed reform in the adiministration of the laws, &c. | their Lordships, and as if every thing which fell from him were music to their 
—go away wondering what people sce in him to admire. On such occasions be | ears, and were grected with the most cordial cheers. 
reasons well, displays extensive information, considerable thinking powers, and ** He never studies his speeches beforehand. This is evident from the allu- 


— — 





an eloquent and energetic style; but theycan see nothing either in his matter | sions which he makes to everything of importance which transpires in the 
or in his manner to entitle him to the reputation of the most effective speaker | House respecting the question before it. These allusions are not slight or few ; 
of the age. Itis otherwise when he rises to repel a personal attack, or to | but very often form the staple of his speeches. Yet, though an extempore | 
speak on any question of party politics. On such occasions you see in his very | speaker, he never betrays the least difficulty, or shows the slightest symptoms | 
countenance the consciousness of superior powers. His knit brow, his piercing | 
eyes, the air of supreme scorn towards those who differ from him, which his 
whole aspect exhibits,—concur with the sentiments to which he gives expres- 
sion to show you that his whole soul is thrown into his speech. It 1s then, and | presents itself, and to know when he ought to stop. The readiness and fertility 
ouly then, that you witness any real display of his amazing powers, He then | of his mind, often lead him to overlay the side of the question which he 
stands forth an intellectual gladiator, fighting uot with one or two opponents | espouses, with arguments and illustrations. 
only, but with every Peer of any weight who has taken a different view of the | they flow on him, as copiously as his ideas; they seem to come, like Shaks- 
subject from himself. * * He is often called to order for violating the rules | peare’s spirits, from the vasty deep,—without being called. | 
of the House; but this only aggravates the evil it was intended toremedy. The | 
more he is interrupted in his attacks on an opponent, the more furious in his | does on some great and particular occasions carefully study some parts of 
manner and the less measured in his language does he become. He isnot only |them. * * * 


| New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

His Majesty’s ship Columbine left Scanderoon onthe 234 February, but we 
cannot learn that she brought either public or private letters from Colonel 
Chesney, or the officers of the Expedition. The following extract of a letter 
from an officer on board the Columbine, dated Malta, March 7th, is from The 











Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 

Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. 
and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the’public that 
neither cost nor pains shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 
support. [a9—tf. ] 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafier be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 


97 , 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


a : Ships. Masters. ‘Days of Sailing 0 De ili 
of being at a loss, as to how he should proceed. His mind is so fertile; his p i ed Kem York from + wt te ae Dem 
resources in argument, illustration, sarcasm, denunciation, invective, abuse, are Toronto, 'R, Griswold, | April 10, (May 27, June 1, p 
so ample, that the only difficulty he feels is, to select the best matter which | Ontario, jHfuttleston, — | ~~ sa Feb.17,  Feb.20, 
Westminster, \George Moore, ! May 1, War F Mar. |, 
| St. James, Wm. 8. Sebor, ~ (Mar. 7, * 10, 
Mediator H.L.Champlin = Bae | “20 
. . } ie ape ’ , an ’ ’ : 
He is never at a loss for words ; Montreal, C.H. Champlin! June 1, ; *@ @ ; April ! 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, | - in |April 7, = 10 
er od if. H. Hebard, ~ Ee * 20, 
ss the noble Lord does not prepare his speeches beforehand, he viladelphia, jE. E. Morgan,| July 1, iL #2 May i 
But though the noble Lord « yt prep I President, J. M.Chadwick 10, \May 7, ss “10 
| Samson, iD. Chadwick, | m “ee oR, * 20, 


not to be put down, however general and decided the feeling of the House may 
be against the course he is pursuing, but he will not be diverted from his resolu- 
tion of inflicting the full measure of intended severity on his victim by any 
means which he chooses to adopt. So long as he is interrupted only by par- 
ticular Peers, he contines his furious attack tothe opponent against whom he 
was duecting his withering sarcasms, and on whom he was heaping his ridicule, | 
at the time of the interruption,—except during the few moments he may step 


“His voice possesses great flexibility. In its more usual tones there is some- | 


| 


thing approaching to harshness; but in all his imnportant speeches he varies it 
to such an extent as to touch on almost every conceivable key. In its lower 
tones it is soft and sweet, and often, when pitched on a higher key, it has much 


of its intonauons. Fewr 


raises and lowers it at pleasure. In his more indignant moods it has uncommon | 
power and compass, and admirably suits the bold, impetuous character of his | 


nen have an equal command over their voice. He 


| 


These ships are all of the first class, about GO tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great cure will be taken that the Keds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes W ne: and Liquors. Neithur the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are sizned therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 South street, New York, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


out of his way to apply the lash to those who have ca'led lim to order; but | manner and eloquence. 

when the cry of ‘Order’ has become general, and the confusion so great as to | ‘ His gesture is as varied as his voice. On ordinary subjects be is calm and 
drown his voice, he suddenly pauses until the confusion has subsided, and then | gentle in his manner; but when he becomes excited—on which occasions, as 
pours forth the overflowing phials of his wrath on the Opposition generally. | before mentioned, he throws his whole soul into his speeches—his action be- 
The most striking instance I have witnessed of this occurred last session, in | comes violent in no ordinary degree. 

the course of the debates on the Municipal Corporation Bill. On that ocea- **T have said that his speeches never cost him a mental effort: neither does 
sion, because some slight interruption was effered to him, he became violent in | the delivery seem to reguire any physical exertion. I never saw him, even after 
u extraordinary degree, even for himse!f, and told their Lordships in terms his longest and most energetically delivered speeches, exhibiting symptoms of | 





which did not admit of two constructions, that they were a mob 
* Le can, however, be, and often is, refined in his sarcasms, when speaking | occupied the attention of the House for three or four hours, during which time | 
on topics on which he does not feel strongly. On such occasions I have often | he may be said to have been speaking ina voice of thunder, and with a corres. 
seen Lim display a rich vein of quiet humour, which could not fail to tell with | ponding violence of action, and yet appear as fresh and vigorous in body as well 
effect on an audience like the House of Lords, and which often produces gene- | as in mind, as when he rose to address their Lordships. A few years since, | 


N.B.—Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth, where these packets stop to land 


and receive passengers, to difterent parts of England, and to the Continent. 











NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


From New York on the 8th, [7th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Having made anew arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and inthe following 


Ist, 8th, and Léth of every month. 


order, viz :— 


Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J ; 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
exhaustion: I have seen hitn sit down, after the delivery of speeches which | | New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ** 24, Junel6, * 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. |, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Rockett, | ‘** 24, * 16, July 8, “ 


%,May 1, * 16, 





ral laughter. He himself, however, is hardly ever seen to indulge in a smile. when a member of the other House he spoke far nearly seven hours, with- Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. |Feb. I, dune 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
“In Lord Brougham’s angrier moods there is something terrible even in his Out intermission, on the subject of a retorm in our courts of law, and yet so | serbia oy Toa Pa Me eee “— a _ 1 iat g. a a ly 
oks aud manner. His eye, as already mentioned, flashes with indignation, his | little appearance of fatigue was there in his manner, that any one who h id en- acorn tenga iy, W. Pell “ on ane 6. Aue ¥ ‘= : lead “ 2 
lip curls, his brow has a lowering aspect, and the tones of his voice and the | tered the House ten or fifteen minutes before he resumed his seat, might have | U iea, ; |De peyst t. Jan. 1 May 1, Sept. 1. ee 24, 24, Ort. 24: 


violence of his gesture, have something in them which, altogether irrespective 
| to make an adversary quail before him. And this 
iudignation is not artificial or assumed, like the zea! an advocate manifests for 
his client, and the indignation with which he denounces the conduct of the op- 
posite party 
violent. Like all violent feelings, bowever, it is only of transito y duration. 


of what he says, cannot { 


In Lord Brougham, as already mentioned, it is as real as it is 


The moment he has resumed his seat, often, indeed, as seon as he las given 
utterance to the last indignant expression, it passes away,and is no more thought 
ft f : 


ot. Jn fact his dislikes are too } tenly conceived, a8 well as too violent, to be, 


inferred he had only jaste 


as mental! sense, to be a sort of pastime to him ; it certainly 1s nota task 


** Though now in his fift 
as healthy and as strong it 


5 


THE 


Having UPON previous o¢ 


ommenced. Speaking seems, in a physica! as well 


* 


+ 
Formosa, 


iW. B. Orne, Jan, 8, April24,Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, Oct. I, 
Silvie De Grasse,|\Weiderholdt ) s 


** 16, May ~ Beceem te ~ i165." 





bal 
9 sar % : my 
y-seventh year, Lord Brougham, until lately, looked Poiand, jAnthony, “24, “* 16, Sept. 8, °° 8, July 1, ** 16, 
1: constitution as ever.” rie, \J. Funk, Mar.l, July t, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
AWbary, J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, Mar. 16, Ju'y 8, Nev. 1, 


—<>——— 
RINCE AND HIS PRIZE. 


‘casions exhausted our own speculations, and being 


upon the present anticipated in our facts, we can only record, under the popular 


title of **the Prince of Ca 


nua and Mies Penelope Smyth,” a few of the loose | 


These are a!l vesselsofthe firstclass and ally commanded, with elegant accemmoe 


| dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convee 





nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goous sent to cither of the 
subseibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses éctually incurred, 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Breadst, 

















: he n f } 1% «t > P s atas j 4 ‘ P ! , er . oF ° : 

in the wature of things, lasting rumours and unquestionable truisms of the week. _ onl VM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
“When the noble Lord rises to speak on a party question, it is impossible to ** Miss Penelope Smyth has been married according to the rites of the Ro- JOHN T. POYD., Broker, 9 Tontine Bui'dines. 

ye re : ; nteace wh; } “ P * hoe , t ; ‘ SS = 

ex Ss! 7m any ono ss res waat —_ follow. tle makes everything he says man Catholic Church to the Prince of Capua (the lady being a Catholic . as no NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

pear either cirectly or inchreectiy on the positions he seeks lish: it h sapolitan law sts | , tag { Rov: *rinces ha f Prince . . > es 

& et diesatiy or is ie positions he seek: to establi: h; but he Ne apolitan la exists to huvit narnages of Roy ul Princes ; that of Prines Ships. | Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days cf Sailing from 

28 SO CapricioNs 10 his choice of topics, and in his illustrations of those topics, | Charles is simila: to one of his graudfather Ferdinand I[., and contracted with a | New York. Liverpool 

that he logs in matter which no other man would ever dream of in speaking on | Sicilian Countess.’ Caledonia, iGraham, iJ: n. 1, May I, Sept.!,/ Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 

the eubject before the livuse “The family of Miss G. Smyth have authorized the contradiction of an er- Roscoe, (Delano, | ya g Mo &, = 8, “24, “ 24, * 24, 
“ _ , : a : : ‘ “8 Smeaton | 4 5 686 G.I Ma } - 

Oue very remarkable feature in his speeches is, the ainazing extent of in- | roneous statement, ‘that she is affianced to the eldest son of Prince Cimetile Hibernia, | Wilson, a eu Ba Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
formation they evince. * * “The etat ; , er pa Sheffield Allen, 1 “24, * 24, 244) ar a & 
ROTMAaNOn th aC Ce \ ‘The statement is incorrect that either sister was acquainted with the parties Ss a Se ey oe “16, © 16 6 46 

ee > je ar nent er ! . } . ' : . : > - y Si ii ’ * et. 4s ’ 

He is an eloquent speaker ut his eloquence has a character of its own. | who fought the duel which ended so fatally last vear at Rome Phe heroine shington, Toldre me | «gl 4 6. © 0d ae 24, “4 24, 
j ’ Pt f nor! rir t > & ve , +7 . . Bb . , | “y . ; “ at, . 
2 eee or modern oratory which cau be said to resemble | named in that tregedy was not e.ther of the Misses iy! of allinatray Columbus, Cobh, | “16, * 16, * 16,!Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. l, 

Hie ' ces are us . } ' . ' 1 ‘4 : . 7 die . as « j 

ris sentences are y of greatlength. Itisn ig uncommon to see | Honse, county Waterford, Ireland ihey never resided in London, bot woth United States, Holdrege, | “94, “<3 = os ~~ so ee * 6, 

' . -; Se , ; , : : . ear . d : aap. Ws ¥ ‘ ly fow.1.1 * 14. % 16 
speeches, sentences which take m than am in the delivery. lis | their mother and stepfather :—1) iter 1s Jobn Cauliield Irvine, Esq.. of Cas- —— America, Waterman, Mar 1, July 1, Nov. I, + 7 16, = 16, 
consequently Invoived Ht lncependently or t cy of sentences | tle Irvine, county Fermanagh. lis present residence is not at Exeter, as stat- wating.” Waire wg) 96. 8 aelM is a "7 
extreme length to becor im : ‘ : Lay Rel oe ae tS eee , Ngiand, Waite, ity HO, lu,sioy i, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, 
’ rei rength ! involved, you w évin one ef them | ed, but at Grove hill, county Cork, lieland. These young ladies’ eldest brother S1. Andrew Thompson soy 86 2 od.” Mie Ne Ee 
thi t T P ' ’ ' . . . 9 ‘ oot. aki , print, ety as , : 
sis within parenthesis. hese sentences are, however, so constructed, | married the Il Harriet S Leger, daughter to the late, and aister to the pre- Orpheus, sursley, Is will, Aug. 1, Dee.1.J “ 16, * a * IG 
never f{ ; perceive his , \ . , 1 . . wT.) ’ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
never fails to perceive his meaning Loua th his amazing! sent Viscount Do " their eldest sister married Henry Wallis, Esq., of Intependence, vye, we 6 * of * 24, Mae, * a, 
Ol ‘anguage—tue more so, perhaps, from the « i character of his Drishane Castle, county Cork.” North Amer’a, Dixey, 2 lf, a it = 16.jJune 1,Oct. 1, Web. 1, 
14 t > t ' . no 6 . , . > ‘ woman ! . 9 24 +6 ‘ “ 
the manifest ease with w 1 be imparts that « rtoit. Itis “On Saturday last, the P e of Capva and Miss Penelope Smyth, travel. ia irginian : Harris, 24, ; l, | a 8, _ &, 
oth: it 1s rough and rugged l vet, g it is | ling under the rc ic t M lt rived in Rou Tl Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South Amenca, Eng 
. tes 7. - ’ AVOl, peucray eaking, is | ling 1 1e eo ount and Countess asceslli, ar din it > ey , r > an . 
‘ t — ‘ = mS ve vd ’ — sabe 7 *, ; Dae 2 wu "°Y | Jand, Orpheus, Nort! Amer'ca, BARING, BRO'UNEPRS,& Co., Liverpos 
‘ ntended to sped tht dave in it, and had y lodgings for that tin GOODIUTE & ¢ ,or C,. A. MARSHALL N.Y 
‘ of 1 he hasty te Pin itates him. ' the Hotel d* Ar re, when chance would have it tt Miss Penelope Smvth. These ships are : { the fir iss,commanded by men of charaeter and expe- 
, sure cir es co ed iper Ougut | whose life, it seeras, has been rather t met at the ] 1 y , rience,and care will be taken chat the !v bedding, and stores, s! all be of the best 
t regret to t _.” to s It is} Englishman with whom she had also tra | some rs sine The P kind, he ty sage yatward i ed, by an underst nding with the proprietors 
Jof hiso rical eflo n both | rlia- | no ashing thie meatine- mas one a ‘aii ail halite hell aad of the other lines, at $140, | yuines and liquors. 
: ian bets . ; i of Parlia " ishing th INCOLINg 1uch, Imm A y ry t hor , an et ou N her thee ptain norowners of ‘ : \ e responsible for any letters 
i i rth i 1 i the i Wry eeiings the direction of Calais sneuell or pack scent bt chem. ; tae he of ladiaa ave aed therefor 
ef i { such cases rs eR ¢ ‘ . . ‘ ‘ r .. : A‘ . 
I i ver, in i cases, | hin ves him an! “ Prince Charles of ( va and Miss Smyth did not enter Paris. } the Geasrmneesa t ips Sheiteld, United S es, St, Andrew, and Virgiaian, 
‘ p ' —however strange it may s _— iSpi him with | Queen of the French h {of their being @ vicinity, and sent them some S. WHITNEY—SAND#& rl NER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT, N.Y. 
" ge Bee Cr, Wicd Be Hever evinces. wi speaking ina} cash, as Queen Maria Christina did at Madrid. It is further said, that thel SA NDS, HODGSON, PUR: I KR & CO, Liverpool. ‘ , 
i | not recollect tu have ever see 3 } rs have ‘ , i foot tes 2 nd. thev] + ,| Consignees of ships Napoleon. Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Indepencerce, 
or | ’ + « : oa > caned | lovers have proceeucu bot to Scotland oul to ireiand, they having been waeioed GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
—— 2 wow es, in Oh the evening, in the Session 834, v n | li Ita ‘ , “f > ‘, " 
g, ion of 1834, en his Local | in Italy ) CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpooi. 

















Morning Post :— = 
“We have just returned from Scanderoon, where we arrived on the 6th of ag 
It matters not how often he be interrupted ; that, as I have before stated, never | February, and landed the sappers and miners who were to join the Euphrates — 
Expedition. Immediately on dropping anchor a messenger was despatched by 
the Vice-Consul (Mr. Hays) to Bir, and on the 22nd letters were received in 
reply from Lieut. Lynch, the second in command (Col. Chesney being away in =e 
hay search of coal), asking for as much provisions and stores as could be spared, 
) for the supply of the two steamers before they started to proceed down the 
“The most trifling circumstance leads him into digressions. If he see, or} Euphrates. It thus appears that the Expedition had not moved on the 22nd of as 
Feb. Both steamers were, however, launched and complete, except that the 
boilers of the Tigris (the smaller steamer) were not on board; but Ibrahim 
Pacha had sent one bundred and fifty bullocks to transport the boilers from T 
the spot where they were buried in the sand, about six hours journey from to cé 
invective. . Bir. Ibrahim, who was opposed to the Expedition on its landing in Syria, now the | 
“T have apoken of the restlessness of his mind : it is a part of this restlessness | ardently supports it, but Redschid Pacha, the governor of the district who is than 
to delight in collision. It would not be enough for him that his great powers | in the pay of the Porte, refuses any assistance to Col. Chesney, and the com- to th 
were kept im constant exercise by co-operation with other persons; it is | monest supplies were obtained with difficulty from the people, notwithstanding slate 
necessary to his enjoyment of existence that he come into collision with the | the firman issued by the Sultan. Colonel Chesney and all the oflicers, except work 
Lieut. Cleveland, had suffered from illness, and the Expedition had lost nine- simp 
teen men. I have every reason to believe that both steamers have ere this mak 
sailed from Bir, on their way to Bussorah, a distance of 1100 miles. Colonel = & 
Chesney is very sanguine of success. The depot of the Expedition is only 187 findi 
miles from Scanderoon, and we sent them as much of our provisions and stores the | 
as we could spare, and six seamen of the Columbine, who volunteered for the bee 
Expedition, were landed, and sent on by Mr. Haya, the Vice-Consul. patr 
“Col. Chesney has gained the good-will of sqme of the Arab chiefs, and if rhye 
they should become persuaded of the ultimate advantages to themselves by the hith 
opening of this channel for commerce, the steamers may pass down unmo- tale! 
lested.” T 
eee ;' a The 
‘‘His moral courage is great; nothing can daunt him. In the House of EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain ee ther 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] sligl 
HEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL. Mess. Dinmore § Ward beg to in- va 
. a form the Ladies and Gentlemen and the public in general of Montreal that they rele 
‘Tt is the same in the Lords. He knows he is hated by the Opposition, and | have leased the Theatre for a short Summer Season, which they intend shall com- gen 
| mence on or about the 13th of June with an efficient company, and during the mak 
Cobbett himself never surpassed in his entities, bitter as they were. He knows | Season they will have the honour to present. the 





